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@ Father Karl Rahner, S.J., one of the 
most important theological thinkers in 
Germany today, believes strongly that 
“theology is certainly anything but a mum- 
§ mified structure of thought.” In hundreds 
| of essays on the individual, subjective, per- 
sonal aspects of the Christian life he has 
been concerned to open new perspectives in 
old problems which many have thought to have 
been settled once and for all. A co-editor of “Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae,” an excellent new series of short 
books on theological questions published by Herder 
& Herder, Father Rahner is also author of the series’ 
first book in English, The Theology of Death, an 
excerpt from which begins on p. 12. “Death is one 
of the most shocking events in human life,” Father 
Rahner says. “It is not without significance that the 
Bible describes the human situation in such words 
as ‘to sit in darkness and the shadow of death’ 
(Luke). Contemporary historical experience illus- 
trates vividly how dark may be the shadows of 
death which hover us. The attempt, consequently, to 
describe this death in an existentially objective man- 
ner . . . and to speak of it as though it might be 
an entirely indifferent thing to man . . . may ap- 
pear repugnant to some. Such a feeling of revulsion 
is, in many ways, understandable. Nevertheless . . . 
if, as Christians we should, and do want to know 
(as St. Ignatius of Antioch says . . .), that ‘it is 
beautiful for me to die in Christ Jesus,’ then a 
theology of death approached by way of disinter- 
ested conceptual elaboration, is both important and 
desirable, even though, for the moment, it trans- 
forms the shocking experience of real death into a 
ghostly cobweb of concepts and theologqumena.” 


@ Robert Duncan, author of the essay on the 
poetry of the French Nobel Prize winner, St.-John 
Perse (p. 36), has been cited as one of the finest 
American poets of this generation. Besides teaching 
at Black Mountain College in North Carolina, and 
at San Francisco State College, he has served as an 
editor of “The Experimental Review” and of “Phoe- 
nix” and has published several collections of poetry, 
including most recently The Opening of the Field. 
About his article on Perse, Duncan remarks that as 
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he studied Perse’s poetry and Nobel acceptance 
speech he began to see Perse’s poetic doctrine in 
light of contrasting theologies. Calling his essay 
“the essence of indiscretion,” Duncan went on to 
say, “I found myself following a path that needed 
fine interpretations, . . . toward the delineation of 
a theory that seemed nowhere explicit, yet every- 
where implicit . . . My knowledge of the problems 
of theology is not only sketchy but sketched every- 
where by a spirit that is not religious but poetic. 
With these warnings then I introduce my essay, an 
essay not to establish thought but to trouble it, not 
to make us more sure but to make us more wary in 
our ideas of Poetry.” 


@ Anne Perkins (Brass Rubbings, p. 21), started 
working for JUBILEE as an agent in California, 
moved to New York and became a volunteer, re- 
cently took a trip to England (and a few other coun- 
tries) where she did the brass-rubbing described. 
Miss Perkins works days in the publicity depart- 
ment of Thomas Nelson & Sons Publishing Com- 
pany; Wednesday nights she still serves as a 
JUBILEE volunteer . . . Ellen Goldfarb (Freedom 
Riders, p. 7), is an assistant school principal in the 
borough of Queens. A convert to Catholicism, she 
was recently elected corresponding secretary of the 


Edith Stein Guild. 


@ JUBILEE FOR CHRISTMAS: With JUBILEE’s special 
Christmas rates you can take care of three people 
on your gift list for only $10.00. Relatives, religious, 
business associates, old college chums will all love 
JUBILEE. If you consider yourself unmathematical 
and the idea of three twelve-in-ones for ten per- 
plexes you, read on; it’s easy: three subscriptions 
for $10 (add one dollar for each foreign subscrip- 
tion; the rate for Canada and Mexico is the same 
as for the United States), and each additional sub- 
scription costs only $3. For each subscription 
ordered JUBILEE will send you an attractive gift 
card designed by Alice Wadowski, a young New 
York artist. Play it cool; stretch the twelve days of 
Christmas to twelve months and do it without pain. 
Simply take up your Osmiroid and write out your 
order on the card at the left. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
RUSSIA 


Though classified as an auto tourist, bear- 
ing a United States passport with Soviet 
visa, I came, with an American friend, to 
my native Russia as a wanderer in Christ. 
To set foot on Russian soil after almost 
half a century of exile, was an act of bold- 
ness, or rather, an act of faith. How often 
during all those years had I read and reread 
the lines of Dostoyevsky describing Alyosha 
Karamazov's vision: 

"The white towers and golden domes of the 
cathedral gleamed out against the sapphire 
sky... the silence of the earth seemed to 
melt into the silence of heaven." 

Could such harmony, such silent dialog 
between earth and heaven still be heard in 
Russia today? In some hope of an answer, we 
arrived in Leningrad, Russia's former cap- 
ital, where I had spent many pleasant years. 

Our first visit was to Dostoyevsky's 
grave in the cemetery of the St. Alexander 
Nevsky Monastery. St. Alexander Nevsky 
Cathedral, which forms the center of the 
monastery, is one of the main churches of 
Leningrad still open for worship. It is 
located in one of the city’s most pictur- 
esque and yet most forlorn districts. In 
its old canal whose dreamy waters are rare- 
ly troubled, a few old flat-boats are an- 
chored here and there along the deserted 
shore. Logs are floated slowly and non- 
chalantly down the canal to some unknown 
destination. Amid the old trees and bushes 
which, since I was last here, have grown 
into dense thickets, many great writers, 
artists and musicians have been laid to 
rest. Tourists rarely come to this pan- 
theon. But many Leningrad citizens visit 
the Alexander Nevsky cemetery. Some of them 
are the descendants of those who are buried 
here. Others come out of cultural interest. 
Several such visitors volunteered to lead 
us to Dostoyevsky'’s grave. 

To find an open church in a Soviet town 
is not an easy matter. People simply won't 
tell you where they are. Leningrad's two 
famous cathedrals, Our Lady of Kazan and 
St. Izaac's, are closed to worship. Our 
Lady of Kazan has been turned into a "Museum 
of the History of Atheism and Religion” — 
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a pitiful example of anti-religious propa- 
ganda. St. Isaac's is preserved as an inm- 
pressive monument of eighteenth-century 
Russian architecture. School children, 
students and tourists are shown around by 
specially briefed guides; they point out 
the richly decorated empty sanctuary and 
ikonostasis and the tall marble and mala- 
chite columns. They also demonstrate the 
workings of a gigantic pendulum hung from 
the cathedral's cupola. This is a naive 
tribute to atheist indoctrination. The 
guides set the pendulum in motion to prove 
that its oscillations, in strict accord 
with physics, triumph over “religious su- 
perstition."” 

Anti-religious propaganda in Russia is 
outspoken. The government-controlled lo- 
cal papers complain of the failure of many 
attempts to uproot religion. Frustration 
in this feld was particularly obvious, the 
Leningrad paper has stated, in the district 
of the St. Nicholas Cathedral. We appre- 
ciated the situation and attended our first 
religious service in Russia at St. Nich- 
olas. 

We had often heard about religious life 
in Russia from other tourists, and so were 
not surprised at finding that the church 
was jammed and the service performed ac- 
cording to strict liturgical tradition. 
What amazed us was the fervor of devotion, 
the ecstacy, really, of the people and the 
celebrants. We had entered Alyosha Kar- 
amazov's world. 

It was Saturday evening and the Great 
Vespers were in progress in the Cathedral: 
psalms were chanted, homilies read, lit- 
anies sung antiphonally by the deacon; 
there were also readings from the Gospels 
and a benediction: the whole service lasted 
about three hours. It was conducted by sev- 
eral con-celebrating archpriests, priests, 
archdeacons, deacons and acolytes, all in 
rich vestments. Clouds of incense hung in 
the air; hundreds of candles burned before 
the ikons. 

Vespers had already started when we ar- 
rived and we were embarrassed to have 
caused a disturbance. People looked sternly 
at us, not because we were strangers, but 
because we came late to service: they had 
arrived long in advance and waited. We re- 
alized that they were not merely attending, 
they were living the liturgy. They eagerly 
listened to every word sung or spoken, 
their hearts wide open. When the Gospel 
book was brought into the middle of the 
church and solemnly opened, there was a 
perceptible tremor through the crowd. The 
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words of the Gospel were clear, simple and 
convincing; for all those who listened, the 
Scriptures were a reality, the priest who 
read them was himself transformed. 

As the deacon prayed for the Church, for 
the faithful living and departed, for pris- 
oners, travellers, the sick; as he asked 
God to grant us all a guardian angel in 
life, and contrition in death, and a "good 
answer” on the day of judgment, and the 
peace and union of all, the crowds knelt, 
and blessed themselves, bowed low. The deep 
sense of participation gave us an unfor- 
gettable experience. 


Who are the faithful in Russia? The men or 
the women; the old or the young? There is no 
easy answer. In most of the churches we at- 
tended there were many women and most of 
them were old or middle-aged. Some were 
very old. Others at close range turned out 
to be much younger. All wore the classical 
black or white or colored kerchief, the 
platok, and so looked very much alike at a 
superficial glance. But the actual range 
was one of generations. The very old women 
were of course fully grown at the time of 
the revolution. The middle-aged ones were 
born and educated after 1917 in the first 
decades of the revolutionary period. They 
were therefore born Soviets. We found in 
them a striking example of spiritual re- 
sistance: during their youth and until 
1940, when public worship was restored, 
this generation had been subjected to every 
kind of anti-religous pressure and even 
persecution. We saw only a few young girls 
in the churches: the religious education 
of minors is still forbidden by Soviet law; 
religious practice is strongly discouraged 
at schools and in the press. Girls are 
afraid to be seen too often at Mass or ves- 
pers. Men, both young and mature, are not 
only discouraged but severely criticized 
for church attendance. A man who is known 
to be religiously inclined may lose his 
job; a student may be prevented from grad- 
uating. And so there are no large groups of 
men at the churches; the few men we did see, 
scattered among the women, seemed very at- 
tentive and fervent. 

Curiously enough, there are many reli- 
gious vocations among the young people. 
The seminaries have a high enrollment, so 
have the theological academies: in Zagorsk 
alone there are several hundred seminari- 
ans and academy students. (The Soviet press 
admits all this with chagrin.) In most 
churches we visited there were young 
priests who must have been quite recently 
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ordained. The acolytes, usually young, 
were often seminarians or postulants, pre- 
paring for the monastic life. Also at least 
fifty per cent of the choirs (usually mixed 
except in monasteries) are made up of young 
people. 

"Religion is dying, only old people go to 
church," say the Soviet propagandists. But 
if this were true, why should this propa- 
ganda complain about the survival of reli- 
gion? Attacks on the Church have been re- 
newed, and heavy taxes have been imposed 
on it. Religion is still a major target and 
this is largely because of the interest it 
evokes in the young. 


Novgorod is the Russian Siena, famous for 
its eleventh century Cathedral of St. 
Sophia. The eleventh was the greatest cen- 
tury of Russian church architecture, but 
unfortunately St. Sophia, like most of 
Novgorod, was destroyed by the Nazis during 
the war. The cathedral has been restored 
at least in part, but is no longer open to 
worship. However there is an active church, 
in fact a shrine on one of the great public 
squares of Novgorod. Here we witnessed a 
collective baptism: ten or twelve young 
mothers brought their babies to a side 
altar, stood nursing them until the cere- 
mony began; then babies were stripped of 
their swaddling clothes and handed over to 
the godparents. A priest came from the 
altar, baptized the children by immersion, 
then confirmed them and gave them commun- 
ion: in the Byzantine rite the three 
sacraments are administered in rapid suc- 
cession. We were to see many more of these 
collective baptisms during our trip, and I 
can still recall the lusty cries of the 
children in the churches. 


It sometimes happened that baptisms and 
funerals were conducted at the same hour 
by different priests and in the different 
parts of the church. 

There are eighty dioceses in the USSR 
and they are all extremely busy. In the 
larger cities we visited we usually found 
a cathedral, in which Saturday vespers and 
Sunday Mass were conducted by the bishop 
of the diocese. He always lent great deco- 
rum to the service. His presence stressed 
the importance of the hierarchy: one felt 
that invisible but solid ties existed be- 
tween the people and their pastors. 

At the entrance of every church is a stand 
where candles, small ikons and baptismal 
crosses are sold. These stands are super- 
vised by women wearing a distinctive black 
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veil. Some are nuns, others are members of 
the so-called "sisterhoods" (lay organi- 
zations in charge of parishes). These women 
often read the psalms at vespers and matins 
and act as sacristines. They also take care 
of the "petitions": requests for special 
prayers, written on bits of paper and en- 
closed in small folders marked with a 
cross. The sisters pass the petitions to 
the priest who reads them during Mass: usu- 
ally they are requests for the sick or the 
departed. We have seen hundreds of these 
folders circulated in the churches and have 
heard the petitions read aloud: it some- 
times takes fifteen or twenty minutes to 
go through them all. 

Candless are bought by many people and 
the sisters light them and place them be- 
fore the ikons. Large candles cost about 
$2.50, small ones, twenty or thirty cents. 
There is also a collection box for the "com- 
mon candle” to which everybody can contrib- 
ute a few pennies for a single offering. 
During the services several collections 
are taken up; priests, nuns and laymen 
make their way through the crowd in silent 
procession and the trays they carry are al- 
ways filled. There are beggars at the doors 
of churches: most of them are cripples, 
blind, lame, sick with palsy. Others look 
like pilgrims. We saw some wandering monks 
and priests with ikons and crosses on their 
chests. The sick are brought into the 
church and the priests pray over them. 


Moscow, the’ heart of Holy Russia, welcomed 
us with its golden domes. But the famous 
Kremlin shrines and the St. Basil Cathedral 
with its many-colored, twisted bulbs, 
again, are closed to worship, mere mu- 
seums. There are, however, fifty active 
churches in Moscow. 

Through the courtesy of the Moscow Patri- 
archate, we were invited to attend services 
in the two main open churches. ‘they are the 
Yelokhovsky Cathedral of the Epiphany (the 
official shrine of the patriarchal seat), 
and the Church of Skorbyastchenskaya (Our 
Lady Comforter of the Sorrowful), famous 
for its choirs. At Yelokhovsky Cathedral 
are the relics of St. Alexis, Metropolitan 
of Moscow who was head of the Russian Church 
in the fourteenth century. The reliquary is 
in a side chapel with constantly burning 
gold and silver lamps. At the Skorbyast- 
chenskaya is a miraculous ikon of Our Lady, 
one of the many such enshrined in Moscow. 

We attended Mass and Saturday vespers at 
Skorbyastchenskaya. There were about 3,000 
in attendance with barely room to stand. 
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We were ushered to the klyros, the ele- 
vated platform reserved for the choirs and 
privileged visitors. Once more we felt en- 
barrassed as the object of so much intense 
observation. But the liturgy was as famil- 
iar to us as to the parishioners, and they 
soon seemed to be reassured about us; we, 
too, forgot our embarrassment, being car- 
ried away by the beauty of the service. The 
choirs (there are two) were magnificient, 
particularly in their antiphonal  se- 
quences. 

During our stay in Moscow, Patriarch 
Alexis was absent, spending a few weeks of 
rest on the Black Sea shore. The solemn 
evening service we attended at Skorbyast- 
chenskaya was conducted by the Patriarch's 
assistant, Archbishop Nicodemus. Now in 
his early thirties, he is the youngest Rus- 
sian-Orthodox prelate, and is head of the 
Office of Foreign Relations for the Patri- 
archate. During vespers, it was announced 
that Archbishop Nicodemus was flying the 
next day to London to attend the inaugura- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Moscow Patriarchate is soon to become a 
member of the World Council of Churches. The 
Russian Church is favorably inclined to- 
ward Protestants, and unfortunately, more 
than diffident in regard to Rome. To judge, 
at least from its official statements, it 
is in no mood for an immediate rapproche- 
ment. However the ecumenical movement, as 
promoted by the Vatican, is not ignored in 
Moscow. On the contrary, ecumenism strikes 
a definite chord. The sermon at Skorbyast- 
chinskava's solemn Sunday Mass was dis- 
tinctly ecumenical. "May there come the 
day," said the pastor who delivered the 
sermon, "when we shall all unite." And he 
added: "We are happy to welcome today among 
us a humble Roman Catholic monk.” And 
there right in front of us, stood the humble 
monk—a Capuchin wearing his brown habit, 
leather belt and sandals. 

After Mass, we had a long talk with the 
priest who gave the sermon; he was a highly 
educated, eloquent and experienced man. 
He thought clearly and logically, even 
when tackling difficult problems. He told 
us how the Patriarchal Church could and 
did adapt itself to the Soviet way of life: 
the system of not accumulating riches and 
of uniting all energies in the name of work 
and service—these principles were in no 
way in contradiction with the Christian 
ideal, he said. But, of course, he added, 
the Church could not and never would accept 
the philosophy of atheist materialism. 

— Helene Iswolsky 
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Letters to the editor 


ENGLISH MYSTICS 


In Father Louis Merton’s article on “The 
English Mystics” [September, 1961], one 
point is of particular interest. In speaking 
of Knowles’s near rejection of Rolle’s mys- 
ticism, Father Louis brings out the fact that 
we all have a tendency to look down on the 
“mysticism of light.” This is as much as 
saying we consider suffering in darkness the 
sole means of attaining intimate contact 
with God. And this attitude is prevalent in 
much of the Church today. 

How many retreats and missions have we 
gone to in which all was hellfire and brim- 
stone? Almost always the negative approach 
is fostered: Christ crucified and rejected, 
not Christ glorious and resurrected. Who 
are we to question the ways of God? Should 
God wish to bring one to the light through 
joy, can we say no, it isn’t done that way? 
God’s ways are indisputable. 

We Catholics have been brought up, for 
the most part, with the idea of rejecting sin 
because it is evil. The beauties of the virtues 
are not stressed. The negative attitude, al- 
ways. It is surprising that the answer to the 
question, “Why did God make me?” is not: 
“He made me not to sin.” 

Most “apprentice” mystics are afraid of 
joy. It would delay them in their ascent to 
God. It was not without reason that Father 
Louis once wrote to one of his novices, who 
was just climbing up out of the desert of 
“dry prayer”: “For heaven’s sake, if you do 
find a little joy in the ordinary things of life 
again, don’t go and reject it. Be humble 
enough to take anything good from any- 
body, even if it is far short of perfect.” 

For it is in the small joys of life that we 
gain courage to go on seeking. 

Ranpatt DeTRIinis 
Washington, D.C. 


MIGRANT WORKERS 


Your article on “Land of Opportunity” by 
Mr. Schapiro [September, 1961] was simple 
and eloquent. It reminded me of “Let Us 
Now Praise Famous Men.” We trust that 
Mr. Kennedy subscribes to JUBILEE, as we 
are hopeful that during his administration 
some legislative action will be taken to 
materially improve the conditions of the 
migrant workers and their children. 

Mrs. Rocer HILLearyY 

China Lake, Calif. 


BOOKS 


This non-(Roman) Catholic subscriber 
wishes to let you know her appreciation of 
the October JUBILEE. 

The best, most intelligible estimate and 
review extant of the Salinger “comet” is 
without doubt your Richard Gilman’s — 
with his discussion of Salinger’s “narcis- 
sistic love of only those who resemble him- 
self” (how true). It is cogent and without 
“critical” pedantry. 

Also, the piece on Toynbee by James 
Kritzeck, a valuable analysis. Thanks for 
these and other fine items, including Mr. 
Sheed’s patient showing up of those Anglo- 
bores, the A.Y.M. 

Vircinta Hunt 
Veterans Home, Calif. 
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Imported records 


or C bristmas 


JUBILEE Ikon Guild records from a number of 
sources: Gregorian chant, Eastern rite, folk songs, carols 


305 ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS Hymus, 
antiphons, lessons and alleluias in Grego- 
rian chant by the monks of Santo Domingo 
de Silos. $7.50 


3102 GREGORIAN CHANT The Christmas 
Compline and the Second Vespers of Christ- 
mas chanted by the Benedictine monks of 
St. Martin’s Abbey, Beuron. A record, ez- 
tremely beautiful in its own right, that 
| should be included in every collection of 
liturgical music. $5.98 


1013 RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS Ezcerpts 
from the Christmas Eve Vespers and Matins 
of the Russian Orthodor Church, chanted 
by the popular Potorjinsky Choir. The re- 
verse side of the record is a collection of 
folk songs sung in Ukrainian villages on 
Christmas Eve. A beautiful record which 
will increase your appreciation of Christ- 
mas. $6.50 


33-26 CHRISTMAS AT TAIZE The Office 
and Liturgy for the Feast of the Nativity 
as celebrated by the monks of the famous 
French Protestant monastery. Psalms, 
Kyrie, Credo, readings, Preface, consecra- 
tion, etc., in French. $7.50 

PG1 GREEK CHRISTMAS LITURGY A 
beautiful record of selections from the tra- 
ditional Byzantine liturgy for the Nativity, 
sung by priests and choir of the Cathedral 
of Athens. 45 rpm, $2.50 

33-60 NATIVITY MOTETS A prize-win- 
ning collection of Christmas motets from 
the great treasury of Christmas music, sung 
by a beautifully trained French choir. Ten- 
inch, $5 

JX1 THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
Christmas carols of different rites and 
lands sung by members of the famous 


record: $2 


Pi First Sunday of Advent 
P2 Second Sunday of Advent 
P3 Third Sunday of Advent 
P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 
Pi Christmas 


P&S Epiphany 
P10 Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Pll Third Sunday after Epiphany 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
Enclosed is $ 
numbers here): 





Little Sisters of Charles de Foucauld. Ten- 
inch, $5 


45-27 ROMANIAN CAROLS Christmas 
folk songs from one of the most fervently 
Christian areas of Europe. 45 rpm, $2.50 


9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The famous 
twelfth-century musical drama which was 
widely acclaimed here in its first perform- 
ance since the Middle Ages. It has been 
charmingly recorded by its original New 
York performers, the Pro Musica. The spe- 
cial album contains not only the full Latin 
text and English translation, but the com- 
mentary by W. H. Auden (which first ap- 
peared in JUBILEE). A forerunner of the 
opera, it is one of the great classics of 
medieval music. $4.98 


300 FLAMENCO CHRISTMAS The entire 
Nativity season presented in flamenco by 
Spanish gypsies. An unusual collection of 
Christmas folk songs. $7.50 


1VLF GYPSY CHRISTMAS More fiamen- 
co carols celebrating the Nativity. 45 rpm, 
$2 


336 CHRISTMAS BELLS A different kind 
of Christmas record: Flemish carols played 
on village carillons in rural Belgium. 45 
rpm, $2.50 


099 CHARPENTIER: MIDNIGHT MASS 
A warm, melodic Christmas Mass (for four 
voices, flutes and strings) by the famous 
seventeenth century French composer, 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier. Ten-inch, $4 


$02 A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS EVE Tradi- 
tional Christmas songs from many lands in 
a spirited rendition by two lively German 
children’s choirs. Ten-inch, $3.50 


the christmas season in GREGoRIAN 


The propers for Sundays and Christmas in Gregorian 
chant, each on a single 45 rpm record. Ideal for students, 
for choirs as an aid to practice, and for the lover of 
Gregorian chant. Recorded in France. The price per 


P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 


for the following (list record 
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I BELONG WHERE I’M NEEDED 
by Elizabeth Reid 

The author, a member of The Grail and 
a pioneer in the lay mission movement, 
presents a vivid picture of the work ac- 
tually being done today by young lay 
people — Americans, Europeans, Aus- 
tralians — in Africa and Asia. Foreword 
by Lydwine van Kersbergen. Preface by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. Fully illus- 
trated. Shortly. $4.50 


FAITH, REASON, AND THE 
GOSPEL 

Compiled and edited 

by John J. Heaney, S.J. 

A collection of modern Christian 
thought, intended as supplementary 
reading on the Gospels and on Faith. 
Contributors include such important 
writers as Romano Guardini, Jean 
Mouroux, David Stanley, and Hugo 


Rahner. Ready soon. 
Paper $1.95 cloth $4.95 


THE NOVITIATE 

by Louis Colin, C.SS.R. 

Translated by Una Morrissy 

Father Colin needs no introduction as 
the popular exponent of the spiritual life. 
Here he furnishes a guide addressed first 
to masters and mistresses of novices and 


secondly to the novices themselves. 
$4.50 


YOU ARE THE CHURCH 

by Rev. James Killgallon 

A lucid exposition of the principal doc- 
trines of the Faith, presented in layman’s 
language and showing particular aware- 
ness that the Church is a living organism 
and consequently subject to modern ad- 
justments. Shortly. $2.95 


THE POWER OF PRAYER 

by Richard Graf, C.S.Sp. 

Translated by John J. Coyne, S.J. 

In words both vivid and illuminating, 
Father Graf discusses, not prayers, but 
prayer. He explains how our eternal 
happiness depends, to a large extent, 
upon our practice of prayer. $2.95 
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National Guardsmen and police stand guard around a 
Freedom Riders bus during a halt outside Jackson, Mississippi. 


FREEDOM 
RIDERS 


A reporter discusses 
the conditions that set 
off the movement 


NOVEMBER, 1961 


THE AUDITORIUM of the Negro Masonic Temple on Lynch 
Street in Jackson, Mississippi, was crowded and noisy on 


Sunday night August 13th as over a thousand Negroes 
gathered to welcome 188 Freedom Riders who had been 
arriving in busses all that day at Tougaloo Southern 
Christian College. 

The meeting was not a victory rally: the riders had 
returned to Jackson to be arraigned on appeal in Hinds 
County Court on charges of disturbing the peace at vari- 
ous bus, train and airway terminals. As interstate pas- 
sengers they had been arrested while testing desegregation 
in public waiting rooms. The arraignment was scheduled 
for August 14th. Now, the night before, the almost com- 
pletely Negro audience had come to honor the riders and 
to listen to several distinguished speakers. Only two of 
these —the rabbi who gave the invocation and a Free- 
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dom-Riding history professor from U.C.L.A.— were 
white. 

The main speaker of the meeting that evening was 
James Farmer, 41-year-old national director of CORE 
(The Congress of Racial Equality). As coordinator of the 
rides and himself a rider he was awaiting arraignment 
with the others. He spoke movingly of a childhood experi- 
ence of discrimination: at the age of four he could not 
get a bottle of pop in the drugstore of his Mississippi 
hometown because he was a Negro. Many in the audience 
nodded in understanding, whispering “That happened to 
me at the water fountain,” or “I wasn’t allowed to sit on 
the benches at the zoo.” 

To abolish even the possibility of such incidents the 
riders have offered their time, their health, to the work of 
breaking down segregation. For though they vary in back- 
ground as much as any other group of Americans, they 
are alike in their feeling for justice. 

Mr. Farmer told of an incident which reveals their 
point of view. In Parchman State Prison where many of 
them had been sent ostensibly for their own security, 
guards regularly threatened to remove prisoners’ mat- 
tresses, their only comfort, if they did not conform to 
brutal demands. One night, after such a threat had been 
repeated one of the prisoners called out, “Take my mat- 
tress ; Ill keep my soul.” It is in this spirit that they offer 
their bodies to suffer, that they accept pain and hunger 
and humiliation. 

Since its inception in 1942, Mr. Farmer has worked 
with CORE to hurry the day when equality becomes an 
accepted fact. He has a unique degree of understanding 
for those who deny him his rights, and he insists that 
Negroes must regard their white tormentors as brothers ; 
he is especially concerned with combatting racial preju- 
dice in the earliest education of children. He recognizes 
the emergence of a new type of socially-conscious citizen 
among both Negroes and whites. Many ‘of each sat 
listening to Mr. Farmer’s calm, powerful words. Among 
the Negro listeners was Henry J. Thomas, a nineteen 
year old Howard University sophomore and an energetic 
CORE worker. At the arraignment the following day 
Thomas was designated as the first Freedom Rider to 
stand trial on appeal. 

Jackson’s white community, which had unintentionally 
sparked the Freedom rally when it called back all the 
released Freedom Riders at once, had been tireless in its 
efforts to prevent integration. State laws forbid it, not 
only in public places but also as a general thing, in pri- 
vate houses. The Jackson Citizens’ Council, a branch of 
the Interstate Association of Citizens’ Councils, is dedi- 
cated to “good government, the promotion of peaceful 
relations, and to the maintenance of segregation by all 
legal and legitimate means.” Russell D. Moore, who was 


the presiding judge at the appeals trials, is on the Coun. mi 


















cil’s board of directors. th 
In Jackson as in most of the South, the white communi. ce 
ty’s information about Negroes is likely to come from tu! 
three main sources: 1) home, school and church; 2) the 
press; 3) The Negro himself. - sel 
As to the first, parents perpetuate segregationist ideas, the 
and children absorb them. Public school teachers often tio 
inculcate the same attitudes with even more conscious Ne 
intent. Many Protestant churches preach that the separa. tio 
tion of races is God’s will, and quote, or misquote, the : 
Bible in support of the view. Catholic churches through. an 
out the Jackson-Natchez diocese are, in principle, open to bi; 
everyone. “The church is the House of God. Everyone is an 
welcome and may sit anywhere,” says Bishop Richard 0, the 
Gerow. Though Negroes are accepted in predominantly an 
white Catholic churches, most prefer their own parishes, mé 
Occasionally whites attend Mass in one of the two liv 
churches in Negro communities, but this is a rare occur- of 
rence and is nominally forbidden by Mississippi law. 
Mass communications provide the second source of in- 
formation. The local papers in Jackson may be trusted to 
give only one side of any story and to provide a steady 
diet of editorials damning all efforts at integration as 
subversive. For example, when CORE’s counsel tried to 
show in court that Negroes are excluded from all but 
token jury duty, Jackson papers retorted that Negroes had 


served on grand juries, as many as three at one time on | 
some, although no witness could recall a Negro on any” 
petit jury. The newspapers failed to mention a further] 
point brought out in court, that a petit jury requires a 
unanimous agreement of its twelve members, while only 
three-quarter agreement is required of the 15 to 25 men” 
on a grand jury —a fact which changes the picture cor 4 
siderably. q 
The general news of Negroes in the area is reported” 
only on a special page published once or twice a week, 
not available on newsstands and sent only to subscribers 
in Negro parts of town. 
Northern newspapers are generally unavailable, al- 
though one copy of the preceding Sunday’s New York: 
Times reaches the segregated white public library on™ 
Wednesday. 7 
The third source of misinformation on Negroes, it 
must be admitted, is the Negro himself, or more often 
“herself,” the Negro domestic. One hears time after time: 
“Well, my maid says . . .” Usually that she is perfectly” 
happy, doesn’t want integration, that the riders should go 
home, that Negroes should know their place, and other 
Uncle Tom avowals. 
As a result of such triple headed brainwashing, many 
white people honestly believe Negroes are either not their 
equals (“If God meant people to be equal, why didn’t He 
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make all of them white?”), and are not ready to assume 
the responsibility of equality, or they are so contented, ex- 
cept for a few trouble-makers, that it would be a pity to dis- 
turb their way of life. 

Many of those holding such views have themselves had 
severely limited educations, have never traveled outside 
their own provincial limits. Others, however, whose educa- 
tion has been more extensive, and whose contact with 
Negroes has been wider, perpetuate such myths inten- 
tionally. 

There are white people in Jackson who are saddened 
and sickened by the evils of segregation and racial 
bigotry, who hope for the success of the riders’ venture 
and the degree of justice which may result from it. But 
they are caught in the trap of of prejudice, intimidation, 
and illogic. They, too, must think of their families and 
maintain silence and anonymity so they can continue to 
live in Jackson. Like rebels in a dictatorial state they 
often are unaware of each other’s existence and being iso- 





This one was set afire at Anniston, Alabama. 
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Mobs attempted to stop the Freedom Riders by stoning or burning buses. 


lated they are unable to cooperate. It is reported that not 
long ago police action stopped the work of one small 
integrated group, including ministers, a rabbi, Bishop 
Joseph B. Brunini, pastor of Jackson’s Co-Cathedral, and 
laymen meeting in the rectory of the local Episcopal 
church. Since then no similar groups have been formed. 


SocIALLy and economically Jackson’s Negro community 
is as heterogeneous as any other in the South. It includes 
the rich and the poor, the educated and the illiterate, pro- 
fessional men, laborers and the unemployed. Naturally the 
views of each group differ even on such an obvious matter 
as segregation. Yet no one can escape the feeling that he 
is regarded by white society as inferior and that the land 
he lives on is posted with the sign, “whites only.” 

Negro public schools are taught by Negro teachers ex- 
clusively, though in Catholic schools white nuns are the 
teachers. Despite the slogan, “Separate but equal,” the 


Negro public schools are not nearly as well equipped as 




























those for whites. The library for Negroes is also badly 
stocked. There is one public swimming pool for Jackson’s 
nearly 70,000 Negroes compared to twelve pools for the 
white population. 

Segregation in buses and restaurants is enforced. If a 
Negro enters a bus, he must sit towards the rear. If a 
white person is sitting four rows back, a Negro can be 
seated only from the fifth seat back. He must stand if the 
rear seats are taken, even if the first three rows are vacant. 
A Negro— no matter how rich or well-educated, cannot 
enter a restaurant or even sit down at a drugstore counter 


patronized by whites. He cannot drink water from a pub- 


lic “white” fountain without the risk of a jail sentence and 
a fine. One man escaped lightly recently. He had to pay 
only $40 for a sip of “white” water from the drinking 
fountain at an auto laundry where he was having his car 
washed, A Negro may buy clothes in a predominantly 
white store, but he is not allowed to try them on. As a 
recent concession he may be invited behind a curtained 
partition to try on new shoes. He pays his taxes but has 
no representative in the local government. A fair propor. 
tion of Jackson’s Negroes are more literate than many of 
the whites, yet they can be denied the right to vote if they 
fail to answer sly questions on civic law in qualifying 


Freedom Riders were arrested en route to their destinations. This group, 


heading for Jackson, was stopped in Montgomery, Alabama. 
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examinations designed specifically to trap them. 

The paradoxes in the situation are almost all bitter. A 
man may be over ninety years old and still be called 
“boy,” or no more respectfully, “uncle.” He is denied the 
title of “Mr.” (his wife is not “Mrs.” — his daughter, not 
“Miss”). In the courtroom before the Freedom Riders’ 
arraignment the judge asked prospective jurymen “Do 
you know prosecution counsel, Mr. Travis, Mr. Alexander, 
Mr. Eaton, Mr. Binder? Do you know defense counsel, 
Mr. Rachlin, Mr. Kunstler, Jack, Carsie?” “Jack” and 
“Carsie” are Mr. Young and Mr. Hall, Negro attorneys 
of prominence in Mississippi. 





Father John Gasper, S.V.D., white pastor of Holy 
Ghost, a Negro parish, told of a letter he had received 
from his bank which started, “Dear John.” It was many 
minutes before he realized that he had earned this saluta- 
tion because his address was in a Negro area. He has 
saved the letter and hopes to use it in his own campaign 
against this and like stupidities. 

The Negroes of Jackson have been heartened by the 
lively courage of the Freedom Riders who have led them 
to hope that someday things may be better, even in Mis- 
sissippi. Young Henry Thomas, the first rider in the dock, 
didn’t win his appeal, of course, but nobody was too sur- 
prised at that. What did come as a surprise was that his 
defense counsel called no witnesses of his own, stating 
that the witnesses for the prosecution had proven his 
case. Thomas had been charged with a breach of the 
peace under laws that had been pushed through the Mis- 
sissippi State Legislature in 1960 to provide the State 
with official grounds for arresting participants in desegre- 
gation attempts. Yet all the State’s witnesses attested to 
the peaceful, polite conduct of the defendant first in Ala- 
bama, and then in Jackson when he had left the bus at 
the Trailways terminal on May 24th, and had entered 
the “white” waiting room, He was arrested immediately 
when he refused to obey Police Captain Ray’s order to 
“move on.” Ray said he had arrested Thomas because he 
believed there would have been “a riot or bloodshed,” but 
later he testified on the stand that the rioting, if any, 
would have been started by the white people in the ter- 
minal, who were in an “ugly mood.” 

The presecution’s summation before the jury was not 
calculated to encourage calm deliberation. “If you want 
your property, and your person, protected from any riff- 
raff coming into our city as this defendant did, you must 
find him guilty. Otherwise blood will flow. . .” 

And so the jury in following the advice of the Jackson 
newspaper editorials to save up their feelings of vengeance 
against the riders until they could turn them to use on jury 
duty, and thereby serve the white South’s cause, did just 
that. 

Henry Thomas was found guilty of a misdemeanor, 
sentenced to four months in jail and fined $200 or six 
months in jail, with no time off for the 45 days he had 
already served on his original conviction. 

Bail bond was set at $2000, which was a severe blow 
to the CORE treasury, especially since similar, if not 
larger, bonds for the other 187 riders could be expected. 
At that rate, more than a quarter of a million dollars in 
bail may have to be posted, money that can’t be touched 
until further appeals have taken the riders through the 
district circuit court, the State Supreme Court and finally, 
if necessary, to the United States Supreme Court. 

— ELLen J. GoLpFARB 
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THE DEATH 
OF THE 
CHRISTIAN 


The noted theologian 
Karl Rahner says 
it is a dying 




















The death of a Christian in the state of 
grace is different from that of the sin- 
ner. This does not mean merely that 
the final outcome in the next life, which 
is reached through death, will be dit- 
ferent for the soul in the state of grace; 
it means that the death itself, which 
each sinner and each soul in the state 
of grace dies, is different. This truth 
(which has always been present im- 
plicitly in practical Catholic doctrine) 
has not received its due measure of at- 
tention from theologians, but is, never- 
theless, so clearly documented in the 
New Testament that it may well claim 
a place as a doctrine of faith. The tra- 
ditional view of scholastic theology, 
as determined at the Council of Trent 
states only that the death of the Chris- 
tian in the state of grace no longer has 
the mark of a punishment for sin, but, 
like concupiscence in the justified man, 
is characterized merely as the conse- 
quence of sin (poenalitas sed non 
poena), which is not abolished by God 
in order that it may serve for the trial 
and the purification of the just. We 
need not insist at this point that the 
concept of “poenalitas” as opposed to 
“poena,” of a consequence of sin as 
opposed to its punishment, remains 
obscure so that it becomes difficult to 
see how, on the basis of this conceptual 
distinction, the death of the sinner and 
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that of the just differ in reality. It 
would seem, according to this tradi- 
tional opinion, that a merely external 
and legal consideration on God's part 
constitutes the entire difference. Nor 
do we wish fo stress the fact that in this 
traditional opinion, death is viewed 
only from the angle of original sin, as 
still present or as deleted by baptism, 
while its relation to personal sin is not 
considered at all. As a consequence, 
one might as well ask, is the death of 
the baptized sinner only a “poenal- 
itas’’? Finally, we lay no stress on the 
fact that in this view, death appears 
only as an undesirable event, and not 
as an act of man as well; though this 
latter characteristic marks the great, 
internal principle of difference be- 
tween the death of the sinner and that 
of the justified man. Even when all 
these difficulties are disregarded, the 
reservation must still be made against 
the scholastic statement that it quali- 
fies the death of the just man only 
negatively. It offers no explanation of 
what this death may be in its positive 
character, as the death of man in the 
state of grace—in spite of the fact that, 
merely by raising this issue, scholastic 
theology shows that it somehow real- 
ized the need for establishing such a 
difference. 

The New Testament, however, has 































more to say about the Christian’s 
death. There is a “dying of the Lord” 
(Apoc. 14:13), a death which is no 
death at all, because, as Christ says, 
anyone who lives and believes in him 
will not die forever (John 11:26). There 
is also a dying in Christ which is life- 
giving (2 Tim. 2:11). We may content 
ourselves here with making the single 
point that, according to the New Testa- 
ment, our assumption of Christ's death 
begins in principle with Baptism and 
faith, while the process of dying with 
Christ, and winning the new life it 
offers, penetrates our life here on 
earth. 

These statements of the New Testa- 
ment assume that death in the real 
sense must be conceived at once as an 
axiological factor, which embraces the 
whole of life and rules it from within, 
and as an act. If we do not wish to dis- 
solve our dying with Christ during this 
earthly life into a merely ethical and 
idealistic conception, and thus lose 
contact with the real notion of death, 
we must recognize that, according to 
the New Testament, the real death too, 
just as it is the end of human life (and 
qualified by that life), is the death of 
the just man in Christ. This demands in 
turn that we regard the death of a man 
who is in the state of grace as an event 
of salvation. Those who die in Christ 



































are not “‘dead in Christ’’ only because 
they lived in Christ, but also because 
their dying was in Christ. We may even 
say that death brings to its culmina- 
tion both the reception and the pro- 
duction of salvation. We have only to 
recall that death, as an act of man, is 
precisely that event which gathers up 
the whole of the personal human life 
of the individual into one consumma- 
tion. We may remember, too, what 
Eutychius (A.D. 582) said, that there 
occurs “pragmatically” in death what 
had occurred “mystically” at the sac- 
ramental heights of Christian exist- 
ence, in Baptism and in the Eucharist: 
our assimilation to the death of the 
Lord. What occurs “sacramentally” in 
these moments of culmination, hap- 
pens “actually” in our death: the par- 
taking in the death of our Lord. 

Let us consider again for a moment 
the death of Christ. The peculiar mark 
of his death does not lie in the fact 
that he died loving, in abandonment, 
in obedience, in some vague and gen- 
eral sense; in the sense, that is, in 
which any other event might just as 
well have been effected and endured 
in the right spirit and with the right at- 
titude. The truly specific note in his 
death, obviously, is that death, as the 
manifestation of sin, was changed in 
him into a revelation of grace; the 


emptiness of man into the advent of 
God's fuliness (which death certainly 
cannot be on its own accord). Death 
was changed into life, the visible con- 
demnation into the visible advent of 
the Kingdom of God. All this is true 
not only in the sense that all these 
effects were produced by death and 
objectively caused by it through a 
moral causality. The full sense is that 
in Christ what could of itself have 
been only the experience of sin be- 
comes, through his act, something en- 
tirely different. 

The real miracle of Christ’s death 
resides precisely in this: death, which 
can be experienced only as the ad- 
vent of emptiness, as the dead-end of 
sin, as the darkness of eternal night 
(especially since the supernatural or- 
der is the real order in which there 
should be no death), and which could 
be suffered, even by Christ himself, 
only as a state of being abandoned by 
God, now, through being embraced 
by the obedient “yes” of the Son, 
while losing nothing of the horror of 
divine abandonment native to death, 
is transformed into something com- 
pletely different: into the advent of 
God in the midst of that empty lone- 
liness, into the manifestation of a 
complete, obedient surrender of the 
whole man to the Holy God at the 
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very moment when man seems lost 
and far removed from him. 

Through the fact of Christ's death, 
the justifying grace of God illustrates 
and confirms something which until 
that time was not shown, but was hid- 
den from us: that at the very moment 
in which sin reaches the fullest meas- 
ure of its power, the grace of God in- 
creases in its power to conquer sin. 
And through the death of Christ, when 
he surrendered himself to this inner- 
most part of the world (hell), this grace 
became ours. What he really accom- 
plished in his death, and what his 
death really is, may be stated thus: 
his death, as an act of grace, helped to 
offer to God the “flesh of sin’ — which 
death really is—transforming it into 
a flesh of grace; so that we now can, 
through his grace, belong to God and 
to Christ in death, despite the fact that 
death, in itself, means remoteness 
from God. 

These considerations may make it 
possible to understand just what the 
Christian, in death, achieves through 
the grace of Christ (in the death which 
transpires throughout his life); he ex- 
periences his life falling into the emp- 
tiness and the powerlessness of death 
as remoteness from God, as the bitter- 
ness of guilt (his own and that of the 
human race), while he believes in the 





mercy of God, hopes for life in God 
and yet loves this God so far removed 
from him. This Faith, Hope and Charity 
are not, however, mere feelings ac- 
companying the brutal reality of 
death, lasting only until death really 
occurs, persisting powerlessly beside 
the hard reality which is death. They 
are, rather, because transformed by 
grace, the true reality which trans- « 
forms death but which, in order that 
faith should be preserved, transforms 
it in such a way that death is still en- 
countered as the wages of sin. The 
trinity of Faith, Hope and Charity 
makes death itself the highest act of 
believing, hoping, loving, the very 
death which seems to be absolute 
darkness, despair, coldness _ itself. 
These three fundamental powers of 
Christian existence (together with 
grace, of which they are the personal 
realization), entering death, trans- 
form it into an act of resigning obedi- 
ence: faith in darkness, hope against 
hope, love of God who appears only 
as Lord and as inexorable justice. As 
these fundamental acts become con- 
stituents of death as an act of man, 
death itself is changed; the dreadful 
falling into the hands of the living 
God, which death must seem to be as 
a manifestation of sin, becomes: “Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” Hf 




























A BENEDICTION 
UPON ISRAEL 


Not long after Jacques Maritain’s recent return to 
America (he had been living in Toulouse with the 
Little Brothers of Jesus since his wife Raissa’s 
death in Paris last year) he came to New York at 
the invitation of the Edith Stein Guild to accept the 
Guild’s sixth annual award for his and Raissa’s 
contribution to greater understanding between 
Christians and Jews. 

The Maritains entered the Church together in 
1906, shortly after they were married. His family 
were French Protestants, hers orthodox Russian 
Jews. In accepting the Guild award, Jacques Mari- 
tain said of Raissa, “. . . she was both a daugh- 
ter of Israel and a Christian: a double privilege 
whose significance was rightly (though perhaps 
with a little bit of exaggeration) emphasized by 
Leon Bloy when he said, “It is for us ‘Gentiles’ a 
matter of difficult effort to be good Christians. But 
a Jew has only to bow his head to be a saint.” 
Maritain went on to say that “in all the endeavors 
and ordeals of our life one had a choice place in 
our hearts; | mean that which God gave us the favor 


“e 


of ‘doing and suffering’ in fighting the criminal 
madness of anti-Semitism; in witnessing to the 
greatness and lasting mission of the Jewish people; 
in doing homage to that Israelite dignity in which 
Christians have been made spiritually partici- 
pants... .” The Guild citation summed up the 
Maritains’ lifelong work of justice and love: “.. . 
the ancient promise of God to Abraham remains 
true for Abraham’s children: ‘I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse them that curse thee.’ The 
lives of Jacques and Raissa Maritain have been 
one long benediction upon Israel.” 
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Brass 


Rubbings 


A Victorian pastime 


is again popular 





Brass rubbing is coming back. A 
popular hobby in England 100 years 
ago, its current devotees are busy 
seeking out the brass memorial 
bas-reliefs laid in the floors of 
English parish churches between 
the thirteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when that art was at its 
height. Rubbings are made by 
placing long strips of paper over 
the brasses and applying ordinary 
shoe polish or crayon to bring out 
the design. 

Although brass monuments were 
also cut on the Continent, primarily 
in Germany and Flanders, by far the 
largest number are found in 
England: 4,000 remain (out of a 
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On these pages, rubbings 
from St. John’s church 
Digswell, Hertfordshire, not 
far from London. St. John’s 
has been on the same 

site for 900 years. 

LEFT: the four sons 

of Robert Wyatt, partially 
obliterated from generations 
of feet walking over the brass. 




















igFT: Sir John Peryent and his 
wife; their brasses, some 

ix feet in length, date from 
about 1430. ricHT: a fifteenth 
entury lady in waiting. The 
wiginal is about 

‘wenty inches in height. 
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probable 100,000 once imbedded in 
church floors all over the country); 
many are still in excellent condition. 
The metal used is not technically 
brass but an alloy of copper, zinc 
and lead — which was forged in 
Flanders and imported to England 
in rectangular pieces to be cut out 
and engraved. 

The figures on the brasses are 
mostly copied from wooden effigies 
of knights, ladies, dons, provosts, 
bishops, priests and tradesmen: the 
upper register of medieval and 
early renaissance society. The faces 
are often blankly conventional but 
costumes are precisely detailed. 

As a hobby, brass-rubbing is 
particularly popular with tourists of 
a scholarly bent ; materials are 
inexpensive, methods easy and 
results impressive. Detail paper, 
like shelf paper but broader, can be 
bought in an art store. A special 
nineteenth century shoe-polish 
called Heelball can be obtained, in 
England, at a cobbler’s. Permission 
must be obtained from the vicar of 
the parish to do the rubbings, 
usually at a fee which includes his 
service as a guide. 

Making the rubbings is not 
difficult but certain precautions are 
necessary. Dust the brass carefully 
to remove abrasive grit. Then put 
the paper over the brasses, tape the 
edges and apply the Heelball as 
children use a pencil to blacken 
paper over a coin, until the 
engraving shows through clearly. 
Keep within the incised lines to 
avoid blundering off the design or 
tearing holes in the paper. The 
Heelball leaves a mark like pale 
black crayon: you must bear down 
to get a good impression. It takes 
an hour and a half, working at top 
speed, to do a rubbing of, for 
example, a six foot knight ; but it 
seems well worth it when the fine 
details come to light, the linkage of 
the armor, the elaborate sword, and A \ 
the gauntleted hand. cee 

— ANNE PERKINS : 
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YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


The silk screen method is easy to do, produces beautiful results 


Christmas cards in many colors 
are easy to produce by silk screen. 
The basic equipment is a stencil laid 
over a taut rectangle of silk on a 
wooden frame. Paint is forced through 
stencil and screen with a squeegee (a 
rubber blade in a wooden holder) ; 
the paint comes out onto paper lying 
under the frame. 

Special silk screen kits are avail- 
able at art stores for ten or twenty 
dollars; but most of the material can 


be picked up separately for less. 


THE FRAME 

The frame (technically, the 
stretcher) should be made from 
well-seasoned wood, free of knots: 
white pine firring strips are good. The 
frame should be solidly constructed, 
sandpapered and shellacked, and lie 
perfectly flat on a smooth surface to 
prevent distortion. Its inside 
dimensions should be at least three 
inches longer and wider than the 
work to be reproduced. 


by George A. Zariff 


ATTACHING THE SILK 

A fine grade of silk (number 12 
mesh) is best for most printing work. 
Buy enough silk to provide a grip 
for pulling it tight on the frame. 

To stretch the silk, place the frame 
on a sturdy table and center the fabric 
over it, keeping the threads parallel 
to the sides of the frame. Carpet tacks 
or staples — one in each corner — will 
hold the screen temporarily in place. 
Stretch the silk tightly, one side at a 
time, beginning with a long side. 
Next, start at the center of the opposite 
side and pull the silk, inserting the 





tacks from the center towards each 
end. The other two sides should be 
similarly stretched and tacked, until 
the screen is firm and taut. Trim off 
excess silk and cover the tacks with 
masking tape. Now turn the frame 
over, and seal the four inside edges 
by folding strips of masking tape 
lengthwise down the middle and 
pasting it so that half goes on the 
silk and half on the frame. 









—— 


TN THE BASE 

In order to center the screen 
directly over the paper for each 
impression, mount one of the long 


sides to a base of flat board slightly 











larger than the frame. A leg may 
now be added to keep the frame 
tilted up whenever necessary. 
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THE SQUEEGEE 


A small squeegee (available at art 
stores) is used to push the paint 
through the silk screen onto the 


paper. 


With all the printing equipment 
assembled, you are ready to make a 
stencil of your design. There are 
several methods of doing this; here 
are two of the most practical. 


THE TUSCHE STENCIL METHOD 

The tusche stencil works through 
the resistance of a greasy substance 
(tusche) to water soluble glue. 


1. Raise the screen and place your 
drawing on the baseboard. The 
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original should be drawn on paper 
the same size as will be used for the 
print. To prevent the tusche from 





seeping through the silk and 
damaging your original drawing, 
place cellophane or some other 
transparent material between the 


card and the silk. 


2. Glue three paper or light 
cardboard guides against the edges 
of the original so that each piece of 
paper may be placed in the same 
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position during printing. This is even 
more important in reproducing more 
than one color when each must fall 
in the proper place. 


3. Lower the screen and, if you are 
working in two colors (yellow and 











black, say), paint an exact facsimile 
directly on the silk of all the areas 
to be printed in yellow. 


4. After the tusche is completely 
dry and all the pinholes are filled, 






prop the screen off the base and pour 
some liquid glue across the entire 





































































edge of the silk. With a piece of 
cardboard scrape the glue across the 
whole screen, including the tusched 
painting. When the first coat is dry, 
apply a second one lightly. 


5. Once the glue is thoroughly dry, 
dissolve the tusche by rubbing both 
sides of the silk with a rag soaked in 
turpentine or kerosene. It is a good 
idea to place wet newspapers or rags 
on the under side of the silk and let 
the kerosene or turpeniine seep into 
the tusche for a while. 


6. Dry the stencil and check to see 
that all the tusche is washed off. 
Nothing should remain but the glue 
surrounding the clear silk area of 
the design. 


7. You’re ready to start printing. 

Place the blank card on the base, 
sliding it firmly into the guides. Lower 
the screen and pour some silk screen 
paint along one of the edges close to 
the frame. Stick the squeegee into the 
paint and wiggle it slightly until 
there is a mass of color in front of 
the blade. Holding the squeegee 
firmly and at a slight tilt, bring it 
across the screen, forcing a clean, 
even coat of paint through the silk 
and onto the card. Gently lift the 
screen, remove the paper, and insert 
another piece in the same position 
against the guides. 

The first few prints may not be 
evenly printed. However they will 
improve as you learn to use the 
squeegee and the paint is better 
distributed. 

To dissolve the stencil in order to 





print the second color, apply hot 
water generously to both sides of the 
silk with rags and newspapers. Dry 
the silk and make sure that it is 
free of glue. 

The procedure for printing the 
black — or any other color — is 
exactly the same as for the yellow. 
Pay special attention to placing the 
new color in the correct position on 
the card. When you have finished 
printing, the screen should be 
cleaned with turpentine. 


FILM STENCIL METHOD 

The film stencil is a translucent 
backing sheet covered with a thin 
coat of lacquer available at art 
stores. 


1. Tape the original design on a 
board or table top and cut a piece of 
film slightly larger than the area to 
be printed. Fasten the film over the 
design, lacquered side up. 


2. Using a stencil-cutting knife, 
trace-cut the complete outline of the 
yellow area. Cut with a smooth 
movement, applying Just enough 





pressure to go through the lacquered 
layer without cutting the backing 
paper. Intersect all lines in order to 
be sure that they have been 
completely cut. 


3. Strip or peel the portions of the 
picture to be printed. This is easily 





done by carefully digging the point of 
the blade under the incised area 


and pulling the film up with a finger 
held on the top layer against the 
blade. 


4. Leaving the film lightly taped to 
the original, place the card in the 
guides below the screen, making 
precise contact with the silk. 


5. To hold the stencil to the silk, 
take a soft cloth and saturate it 
with lacquer or adhering thinner. 
Starting at one of the corners, pass 





the cloth rapidly across a small 
portion of the silk, wiping it 
immediately with a dry rag. As the 
film begins to stick to the silk a 
slight change of color will take 
place in it. 


6. Allow the stencil to dry at least 
five minutes, then begin at one corner 





and slowly peel the backing paper. 


7. Block out the silk around the 
edges of the film and you are again 
ready to print. The procedure is the 
same as that in the tusche stencil 
method. 


8. To dissolve the stencil, spread 
several layers of newspaper on the 
base. Saturate them with lacquer 
thinner and lower the frame. Do the 
same on top and let them soak into 
the film. Change the newspapers 
frequently and rub off the undissolved 
lacquer with a saturated cloth. 


9. When the color is dry, repeat the 
procedure with each other color. 
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Stencils for a finished card (reduced): left, black; right, color. 














The card in full size, with both colors printed together. 
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Cl bout a mile from the site in County Down where St. Patrick 


returned in 432 to begin his mission in Ireland are Patrick's 
Wells, places of pagan worship in antiquity but subsequently 
blessed by the saint and dedicated to Christianity. At left, water 
still flows for the benefit of occasional pilgrims. 


uring Ireland’s Golden Age thousands of Irish and European 

scholars flocked to Glendaloch’s famous monastic school, founded 

in the Wicklow mountains by St. Kevin in the sixth century. The 
monastery was finally burned and left deserted by the Normans in 1398. 
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n Slane Hill overlooking the valley of the Boyne in 
Meath, St. Patrick kindled the Paschal fire in 433 a.v. 


to proclaim Christianity to the Irish. A church was later built 
on the site and a monastic school founded which was to become a noted center of learning. 
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allarus oratory on Dingle 

peninsula in Kerry was 

constructed in the eighth 
century of unmortared stones so 
carefully fitted together [BELow] 
that the building is still watertight. 
This type of rectangular church 
architecture succeeded the round 
stone beehive cells first used by 
Irish monks. 
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n elaborately carved Celtic cross, over 900 years old, stands by a roadside near Drumcliff, Sligo. Stone crosses 
like this one, dating from the tenth to the thirteenth century, are covered with curvilinear sculpture depicting 
scenes from the Old Testament or the life of Christ. 
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he Rock of Cashel, rising 200 feet above the plains in Tipperary, was once the seat of the Munster kings 
and an important political center when Patrick visited it in 450 and baptized the pagan king Aengus. After 
Cashel was given to the Church in 1101 by King Murtagh O’Brien, many ecclesiastical buildings rose on 
the site. In 1495 Gerald, the Norman Earl of Kildare, burned the twelfth century cathedral (explaining that 
he had thought the archbishop was inside). Among the ruins scattered on the Rock now are a tenth-century 
round-tower, Cormac’s chapel, the hall of the Vicars Choral and the remains of the cathedral. 
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he ruins of Mellifont, near Drogheda in Louth. Mellifont, 
the first Cistercian abbey in Ireland, was established 
by St. Malachy in the twelfth century. Its first 

abbot and monks were trained in France by 

Bernard of Clairvaux, a friend of Malachy’s. 


The Cistercians helped stabilize monastic life in Ireland. 
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IN HIS ACCEPTANCE speech upon the Nobel award, 
December 10, 1960, St.-John Perse claims the honor 
not for himself but for Poetry. “La Poésie,” he writes 
here, and the capitalization may mean, we realize, 
some personification of his art. “In rhetoric,” so a dic- 
tionary definition of personification goes: “a repre- 
sentation of an inanimate object or abstract ideas as 
endowed with persona] attributes.” The concept of 
rhetorical device, of simile and metaphor not as intui- 
tion of the real but as ornament in a grammar of 
poetry, was favored in the Age of Reason, when men 
—in reaction against the unbearable doctrinal wars 
that rent Christendom in the Reformation and the 
overwhelming possibilities and perspectives that came 
with the new picture of the universe — sought to ra- 
tionalize the imagination, to restrict reality to what 
was reasonable, even as in Deism they determined to 
give the idea of God rational limits. Wit and its de- 
vices replaced inspiration. 

But as we read further in Perse’s address, we begin 
to realize that La Poésie here is not a device endowed 
by the poet with a dramatic appearance, the allegory 
of some human virtue or art, but an actual force of 
the universe which we know through poetry. La Poésie 
is a person of the real. Men are involved in poetry as 
they are involved in science, as a primary way into the 
heart of life —in order to find the universe. 

It is not the revealed or dogmatic universe of the 
Church, nor the rationalized universe of eighteenth cen- 
tury convention, to which Perse relates La Poésie, but 
the universe conceived by what he calls “la pensée 
désintéressée”, the disinterested mind that he ascribes 
to poet and scientist alike. Poetry is “a perpetual inno- 
vation that changes the boundaries” in an expanding 
human universe as Science changes the boundaries in 
its vision of an expanding physical universe. This is 
the real; “its domain is everywhere, an anticipation.” 
The real is not not a substance but a being-in-flux, a 
dramatic imminence. 

If we go back of the convention asserted in the idea 
of personification, we find that the concept of person 
has its origin in the persona of the theater, the Diony- 
siac revelation. The poetry of St.-John Perse is in the 
choral mode. In Amers (Seamarks) the articulated 
terms in the poem are the terms of the sacred theater: 
invocation, strophe, chorus, and dedication. So, in the 
Nobel speech, La Poésie, being a living force, is a 
person, not a personification; and She appears as an 
eternal member of a cast where [Etre (Being) and 
History (in the likeness of Kali—“the Asiatic Divinity 
at the height of her destructive dance”) also appear to 
enact a meta-reality in which the human choruses 
have their communion through their own poetry, be- 
ing and history. “It is not true,” History says, “that life 
can disavow itself . . . But nothing, either, can pre- 
serve its form and measure against the ceaseless flux 
of Being.” It is as a great avowal of life, to increase 
our complicity with the real, that the poet works. 

Drama, mystery, passion—the Dionysiac order of 
experience — are here the order of experience shared 


by poet and scientist. There is “the drama of modern 
science as it discovers its rational limits in pure mathe- 
matics”, and there is “the high spiritual adventure of 
poetry (that) need yield nothing in drama to the new 
vistas of modern science.” For the poet “nothing in the 
drama of his times is alien.” Rational limits are not 
enclosures of the mind but thresholds where the in- 
telligence opens beyond the verifiable upon the poetic 
imagination. The General Theory of Relativity and the 
Quantum Theory of uncertainty and indeterminism set 
bounds to an empire of the empiric beyond which is 
the realm of true mystery, the theater of the new 
Dionysus. Here Perse calls upon Einstein’s proclama- 
tion that “imagination is the real soil of all fruitful 
scientific ideas” and his “going even so far as to re- 
quire for the learned the benefice of a truly ‘artistic 
vision’.” The questions of the scientist, “equipped with 
all the apparatus of science,” and the poet, “assisted 
only by the flashes of intuition,” are addressed to the 
same mystery: “Le mystére est commun.” 

It is here, at the boundaries of what we can know 
that are also thresholds of what is most real, what we 
must imagine, that the drama lies. The drama is not 
the naturalization or humanization of the universe in 
terms of the empiric or pragmatic, the civilization of 
new areas from the wilderness of the unknown (this is 
the world of the self-interested mind); but the drama 
is the human complicity with the unknown, to make 
more real the passionate element. The task of the 
poet is “nothing less than to fathom the human mys- 
tery,” to explore “the dark of the soul herself and the 
dark of the mystery which envelops human existence,” 
not to make that mystery less but to make that mystery 
more. 

Clarté, illumination, flambeaux, éclairer, la lampe 
dargile du poeéte (light, illumination, torches, to en- 
lighten, the clay lamp of the poet) appear not as 
figures of man’s war against the dark, for the dark is 
essential to reality, but as elements in a complex that 
includes the dark. As in Amers, where the Lovers have 
an alliance with the bitter mother-waters of the Sea, 
in his dramatic vision of life in his Nobel address, 
Perse has an alliance with the Dramatic, and calls for 
light to heighten the dark, for a dramatic chiaroscuro. 

Light, for Perse, is never abstracted from heat. 
These flashes of knowledge and intuition that lead 
into the real are fiery flashes, theatrical illuminations. 
The dark likewise is to be realized in order to illustrate 
the real. The light of Neoplatonic thought rendered 
free from the heat of passion, the Intellectual Principle 
of Plotinus, that passes on into ideas of the Light of 
God in Christian definitions of Reason, would be, in 
terms of Perse’s sense of the real, an insufficient reality. 
The real for Perse is the universe, which has no oppo- 
site. It is the Sea of Seamarks or Amers. Amers means 
also the bitter brine of the mother-waters, and the 
word Mer sounds in Amers. Here the Sea appears in 
lights and darks, and the Lovers, opening themselves 
to the Sea, no longer belong to the orders of light or 
dark, are no longer partisan or interested, but come 








into the larger sense where the Sea appears in light 
and dark. The War is the threshold of the Sea, once 
we make our alliance with the dramatic reality of 
What Is. 

So, in his speech, Perse pictures the poets as Bearers 
of torches, and we think in passing that poets and 
scientists indeed bring light into the darkness and may 
ultimately bring all into a static enlightenment. But 
this is not his meaning, for knowledge appears as “a 
brief phosphorescence,” and we learn that “the Furies 
who cross the stage, torches high, do but throw light 
upon one moment in the immense plot as it unfolds 
itself through time.” “Le trés long théme en cours” 
takes on coloring here in Auden’s translation from the 
dramatic context to mean plot, a word more decisive 
than theme, for we think of the plot moving towards 
crisis and the end of the drama. But, if we relate 
le trés long théme en cours to the dramatic as it ap- 
pears in Perse’s work, it may be then the very long 
theme in its courses (as the sea is in its courses or 
flow) that is not teleological but forms itself at large 
in imitation of “the ceaseless flux of Being.” As History 
tells us, “taking off her mask of violence,”: ““The 
tragedy is not in the metamorphosis as such.” To the 
disinterested mind, the universe is dramatic; but only 
to the interested mind is it tragic or comic, does it 
have plot. Here, where we are humanly (and hu- 
manely) concerned, “the real drama of this century 
lies in the growing estrangement between the tempo- 
ral and the untemporal man.” 

Thus History wears a mask of interest (of comedy 
or tragedy) and yet can reveal her underlying face 
where the actual disinterested drama plays. And she 
asks us not to suffer the play, not to see it as an agon 
or catharsis, but to follow its inner form. “‘Fear not, 
neither doubt,” she says, “for doubt is impotent and 
fear servile. Listen, rather, to the rhythm that I, the 
renewer of all things, impose upon the great theme 
which mankind is forever engaged in composing.” 
Where Auden had translated “theme” as “plot”, he 
translates “phrase” here as “theme”; and we've to re- 
late the two as they follow each other in the context 
of Perse’s thought. For just as the universe appears as 
a theme unfolding itself through time, so man’s great 
drama appears as a phrase of that theme, “the great 
human phrase in process always of creation.” 

Where Man as a species is involved in his humanity 
in no more than a phrase among phrases of a theme 
in process as the universe, he cannot be out of tune or 
out of step, but he may never imitate the theme as a 
realized form. The form that haunts man is an eternal 
realization, at every point, if it not be moving, un- 
realized and formless. Just so, as his poetic concept 
ripens, for Perse there are no discrete poems, but one 
very long theme of Poetry to which his poems refer 
as phrases or phases of the human phrase. The poems 
of Eloges of 1911 have a new life and meaning in light 
of Amers (1948-1957) and Chronique (1960), a new 
message, where a poem or instant of poetry is real 
not in its instance but in its moving and where moving 
has no tendency. There can be no completion, for the 


process itself is eternal; we experience form, love and 
being in the movement itself. With Exil (1942), 
Pluies (Rains) (1943), Neiges (Snows) (1944), we 
can no longer take Perse’s poems as individual works 
in prose poetry, nor as a work in progress, but as a 
work in a new sense of process — these are phrases of 
an imaginary Poem, or propositions of Poetry. It is 
only the imagination that is conversant with Form, for 
Form itself is imaginary. 

So, too, the poet in his poems cannot immitate a form 
(for there are no such “forms” to imitate — this is not 
Plato’s universe of eternal forms and derivative im- 
pressions, where what is absolute is real and what 
changes is unreal), the poet can only contribute 
phrases in the process of change in which we most 
apprehend form. The contrast with Valéry may il- 
lumine here. In the testimony of both, the sense of 
Poetry is sporadic in man: “this higher energy,” so 
Valéry tells us in his Remarks on Poetry, “exists and 
can act only in brief and fortuitous manifestations,” 
and we recall how, in Perse’s thought, “the Furies, 
who cross the scenes, torches high, light but an in- 
stant of the very long theme in its courses.” For both, 
the disinterested mind is involved in Poetry: “This 
type of emotion is distinguishable from all other hu- 
man emotions,” Valéry states: “We must contrast as 
clearly as possible poetic emotion with ordinary emo- 
tions. This is a delicate separation to perform, for it is 
never accomplished in fact. One always finds tender- 
ness, sadness, fury, fear, or hope intermingled with the 
essential poetic emotion; and the particular interests 
and affections of an individual never fail to combine 
with that sense of a universe which is characteristic 
of poetry.” For Valéry, however, the poet must strive 
to render the poem free from the nonpoetic: “I use 
the word pure in the sense in which the physicist 
speaks of pure water. I mean that the question arises 
of knowing whether one can manage to construct one 
of those works which may be pure of all nonpoetic 
elements. I have always held, and I still hold, that this 
aim is impossible to reach and that poetry is always 
a striving after this purely ideal state. In fact, what 
we call a poem is in practice composed of fragments of 
pure poetry embedded in the substance of a dis- 
course.” (Pure Poetry). Every poem must strain to- 
wards a perfection of itself. The ideal of the poem is 
a symmetry in values: “The sense that is presented 
has as its sole issue, its sole form, the very form from 
which it proceeded,” he writes in Remarks on Poetry: 
“So between the form and the content, between the 
sound and the sense, between the poem and the state 
of poetry, an oscillation is set up, a symmetry, an 
equality of value and of power.” For Valéry, poetry 
then is not a sense of the universe at large, but a 
sense of a particular poetic universe. The universe at 
large presents every purity inbound to its impurities; 
every equilibrium inbound to disequilibriums. 

The open sea or the sea at large, “du large,” is the 
most real universe of Amers. “The aim is like pure 
water,” Valéry had said, from which our poetic sense 
came and to which it goes—“the very form from 
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which it proceeded.” “Amers,” Perse replies: the 
source and resource is brine of the mother waters. 

This is the universe of Heraclitus who said: “God 
is day and night, winter and summer, war and peace, 
surfeit and hunger. But he undergoes transformations, 
just as fire, when it is mixed with spices, is named 
after the savor of each.” Yet this Sea of Perse is, 
beyond the evocation of opposites, multiform. “Sea 
innumerable in her numbers,” the chorus drunk with 
the Sea address her: “She increases without numbers 
or figures and comes to the lips of the most drunken, 
like that spoken numbering which is mentioned in 
secret Ceremonies.” 

The name of the Sea is legion. “Mer de Baal, Mer 
de Mammon — Mer de tout age et de tout nom,” the 
chorus cries. We become more and more aware, if we 
have not already been wary, that this eternal universe 
—the expanding universe of contemporary physics 
taken as meaningful—is disturbing to Christian 
thought. “O Mer promesse de toujours,” the chorus 
sings: “O Sea promise of forever and The One who 
passes all promise.” We are addressing here a physical 
universe which is identical with the spiritual universe, 
in-forming itself as reality seems to in-form itself in 
the poem. Perse is ultimately catholic in the proper 
meaning of the word, for he gives his allegiance to 
and takes his vocation from the imagination of the 
whole, the universe. “Dieu l'Indivis gouverne ses pro- 
vinces,” they sing in Amers. Contrasted with the Di- 
vine Comedy of Dante where the division is all, where 
Hell and Heaven are discrete and irreconcilable oppo- 
sites, Perse’s vision presents a universe where alliance 
is all. Not only are hell and heaven mingled, but the 
Divine appears as a crowd. Whatever else Christianity 
is, it is necessarily theological. Even in those heresies 
of Origen or Scotus Erigena where Hell is finally in- 
conceivable, for all of the universe returns to the 
Creator, it is the Judgment or Justice of last things 
that is real. In orthodox Christianity, time is divided 
from eternity, hell is divided from heaven, Lucifer 
who had been an angelic being is somehow cast out 
of Being into Nothing, christened humanity is divided 
from unchristened humanity. Christendom is divided 
at war with all non-Christian countries in their non- 
Christianity; the truth of Christ must defeat at last 
as it must exclude the falsehood of Mohammed, 
Buddha or Lao-Tse that threaten to include Christ 
and his truth in their own orders. When Jesuits at- 
tempted in earlier centuries to Christianize Confucian- 
ism in or to Utopianize Christianity in Paraguay, their 
effort scandalized the righteous. For the essence of 
Christian thought demands unconditional victory; 
these could be no humanitarian compromise. 

To illustrate in terms of Poetry, we may turn again 
to Dante’s Divine Comedy. Dante’s powers as a poet 
are greater, larger, than Perse’s, for Dante can work 
with particulars, bringing to his imagination the ma- 
terial of actual event which Perse does not encom- 
pass. It is part of the lure and sweep of Perse’s dream 
that the objective correlative (the existence of the 
things of the poem in the realm of empiric and prag- 


matic reality) plays no part. This coinherence of the 
actual and the fictive or romantic in the real, the 
guarantee that the actual gives to the real, that is so 
important in American poetry after Pound, Williams 
and H. D., does not operate in Amers or Chronique. 
Outside of the appearance of the poet’s mother in 
Neiges, we are not aware of particular persons in the 
later poetry. Factories, steel-works, railway stations 
appear, but they are not actual things of the poem; 
they furnish a mise-en-scéne for the cinematic flow of 
the poem. 

The feel of the actuality in the real of The Divine 
Comedy is immediate to the things of the poem — we 
come to believe that Dante really had this dream to 
which the poem relates. The feel of actuality in the 
real universality, of psychic integrity,” “to connect ever 
poem—we come tu believe that these voices really 
speak in the poem. 

The Divine Comedy arises along the lines of a struc- 
ture of particulars assigned to their places. An ab- 
solute segregation or divorce or alienation separates 
the damned and the blessed. Dante’s universe presents 
an irrevocable scheme. It is the reality of the Christian 
dogma, where authority, if it be catholic — concerned 


' with the whole— must condemn most of human ex- 


perience to eternal damnation. Adultery is a crime in 
the world of The Divine Comedy where all bounds 
must be defended; and Paolo and Francesca, who 
transgress the boundaries of Marriage, are damned, 
for they enact in loving out-of-bounds some part of 
the evil that appears ultimately in those who betray 
kin, country or masters to forces beyond their bonds. 

In Amers, in contrast, virtue is in the everchanging 
integration or commingling that underlies form and 
reality. In the Nobel address, Perse says the poet 
follows “by way of a thousand chains of reactions and 
strange associations.” The goal is “a new humanism, of 
real universality, of psychic integrity”, “to connect ever 
more closely the collective soul to the currents of spir- 
itual energy in the world.” 

Perse’s “currents of spiritual energy in the world” 
are the courses of the daemonic, where Christian con- 
cern must divorce the angelic from the satanic. The 
whole tendency of Christian thought has been further 
to divide the real from the unreal along this line, and 
gradually the whole daemonic world — angels as well 
as devils — has seemed unreal. But for Perse, the spir- 
itual, the Divine, the real, are undivided: “One same 
wave throughout the world, one same wave through- 
out the City,” the Lovers cry in Amers. This wave is 
not the conversion of the world to one religion or 
language, to a truth, but the recognition of one human 
spirit, one human drama, in the multitude of ports, 
religions, languages. The Lovers of Amers do not wor- 
ship a tribal or righteous God, for race and rights 
have and must defend boundaries, but the Sea “with- 
out guards or enclosures.” The Lovers here, like the 
Drunken Ones in the following section, are a chorus 
of the poem; their voice is not the voice of the Poet 
who also speaks there. 

But in Neiges, the Poet himself speaks, in one of 





the few passages that speaks of Christianity directly. 
The Snows are, in the poem, “like a great Ave of 
grace on our path, the great white rose-gardens of 
all the snows all around,” “so many unleavened breads 
still for the lips of the wanderer”: the Snows are the 
graces and hosts of the universe, “a place of grace and 
of mercy.” “It is snowing outside Christendom on the 
youngest bramble and on the tenderest creature,” 
Perse tells us, and here, in—is it his only particular? 
—his own person he addresses his mother Frangis- 
Renée Saint-Léger Léger: “Let us be left, the two of 
us, to this speech without words which is yours to 
speak, O you all presence, O you all patience! And 
like a great Ave of grace on our path, there sings low 
the pure song of our race. And for so long a time this 
agony of sweetness has kept vigil in me . . . A Lady 
of high lineage was your silent soul in the shadow of 
your crosses . . . Did it snow, this night, on that side 
of the world where you join your hands?” The great 
Ave of grace of the Universe includes or extends over 
the Christian Ave of grace. In its snows, the universe 
reveals “a beautiful country without hatred or mean- 
ness, a place of grace and mercy for the ascension of the 
unfailing passages of the spirit.” 

“Without guards or enclosures.” The Lovers of 
Amers are loyal to no country or religion but to “la 
Vivacité divine,” to the divine Liveliness itself; and 
they make love no longer in obedience to the orders 
of state or church, but in order to violate boundaries, 
to make an alliance beyond their humanity with the 
Sea Itself: “Alliance de mer est notre amour.” 

There can be no Love enemy of Love in Perse’s 
vision—no opposition of a sacramental Love, a Love 
within bounds, to an infernal Love, a Love out-of- 
bounds. “It is snowing outside Christendom .. .” 
There can be in this moving universe no “Love, which 
to no loved one permits excuse for loving,” such as 
Paolo and Francesca knew in the Christian order; 
for there is here no Love abstracted from the sexual 
knowledge of loving between man and woman, just 
as there is no Intellectual Light abstracted from the 
experience of the mind in its moving lights and darks. 
“One same wave throughout the world, one same 
wave since Troy,” the Lovers claim: “Amour et mer 
de méme lit (love and sea of the same bed), amour 
et mer au méme lit (love and sea in the same bed).” 
It is the allegiance here to ceaseless activity that holds 
inconceivable Intellect or Love triumphing in the re- 
straint of action. 

In orthodox Christian teaching, God is creator but 
uncreated; He is and has absolute authority. The 
operations of mercy and grace are mysteries of an 
irrevocable justice or finality that is always particular 
and never general. A certain actual when and where 
in the lives of Paolo and Francesca has become con- 
clusive and most real; there is no wave that carries 
them on beyond this time where they have found 
judgment. Our humane impulse or compassion which 
is a wave of feeling rejects their actual reality, identi- 
fying with them and carrying them forward into our 


own hopes and wishes that justice not fall or that for. 
giveness obliterate the actual troubles of our own lives 
in the mercy that we feel must be given to humanity 
in general. But the lives of Paolo and Francesca are 
not general. Their place in the Inferno is not imposed 
but is their own. 

In Amers, the Divine is not an author but a com- 
munity of energies in What Is, a moving force in a 
continuous universe: authority is everywhere experi- 
enced but never finally established. The Lovers in 
Amers not only speak in choral, not individual, voice 
—in the offices of Amant and Amante —but in the 
sexual courses of Love, their alliance with the Sea, the 
Lovers who have lost their selves in their offices, lose 
these offices in the raptures of movement, the rising 
of the Sea. 

The crux of the contrast between Paolo and Fran- 
cesca in the Inferno and the Lovers of Amers is self. 
Even in Hell, in the Christian universe, self is integral. 
It is because the actual occasions of self in suffering 
and joy are integral that there can be no mingling of 
Heaven and Hell. The highest Love, the Love Dante 
knows because of Beatrice, love obedient to Love, is 
possible only for the self most conscious of its integ- 
rity, its place, in joy. Where, for Perse, Love means 
loss of self, surrender of boundaries to invasion: “one 
same wave among us, raising, rolling the hydra en- 
amoured of its force.” 

The disinterested thought of the poet and the scien- 
tist, then, that Perse honors in his Nobel speech is an 
allegiance men may have to a reality beyond self- 
interest or national interest or the interests of species. 
This new mind takes its ground in its faith in the 
reality of a universe in whose courses mankind’s exist- 
ence is only a phrase in the evolution of life, and 
life’s evolution is only a phrase in the flux of energies. 
It is la pensé désintéressée that, dismissing the consid- 
erations of the day, works to keep open and vulnerable 
the boundaries of our imagination in the universe. Is 
it that beyond the bounds of our humanity, in the very 
holocaust of radioactive war that we so look forward 
to in fear and in threat, something that is more really 
us belongs to the very long theme of physical and 
chemical being, “a very high threshold aflame at the 
horizon of men the everlasting, living and dead in 
one crowd?” What rapture is it that rises so, beyond 
our self-interest, towards the images of burning skies 
and shifting sands, where “the first elisions of day 
seemed to us like failures of language?” In these 
choruses of Chroniques which follow the choruses of 
Amers, men who have left their places call for a higher 
adventure “— pride of the soul before the soul and 
pride of soul growing to greatness in the great blue 
sword,” “Divine turbulence be ours to its last eddy 


” 


“Depth hérétique et vaine, graciée\” the Lovers of 
Amers announce, as in the depths of our betrayal of 
ourselves to the universe, in our surrender to experi- 
ence, grace is given: “Depth, heretic and vain, re- 
turned to grace!” [J 
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The tremendous sweep 
of Christian history... 
in one lavish, stunning 
volume 





THE CHURCH: 
A Pictorial History 


By Epwarp RIcE. Four years in the 
making, this splendid book depicts 
twenty centuries of Christianity, 
from the early Roman era through 
the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
the Reformation, to modern times. 
250 rare, dramatic illustrations — 
drawings, paintings, mosaics, illumi- 
nations, murals and sacred objects — 
complement a fascinating text. An 
invaluable reference book, and a 
glorious gift book. $10.00 
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Good new books 
of Catholic interest 


ALONE WITH GOD 


By Dom JEAN LECLERCQ, with a Preface by 
THOMAS MERTON. This profound study of the 
life of solitude introduces modern readers to 
the hermit, Paul Giustiniani, a contemporary 
of Michelangelo. $3.95 


THE WAY WE WORSHIP 


By MILTON LOMASK and Ray NEVILLE. Photo- 
graphs and drawings illustrate this animated 
explanation of the objects used in Catholic 
Church worship. Imprimatur. $2.95 


THE POOR OLD 
LIBERAL ARTS 


By RosBert I. GANNON, S.J. A sparkling memoir, 
by the former president of Fordham University, 
of the colorful episodes and famous personalities 
that enlivened his long career — and about 
American education, past and present. $4.00 


A MEMOIR OF MARY ANN 


By the Nuns Who Took Care of Her. Introduc- 
tion by FLANNERY O’CONNOR. The story of a 
remarkable little girl who, though dying of 
cancer, enriched the lives of all who knew her. 

Coming in December. $3.50 


THE FRONTENACS 


By FRANCOIS MAuURIAC. The Nobel Prize-winner 
is at his best in this novel, writing about his 
native Bordeaux region and its people with 
passion and humor. Translated into English for 
the first time by Gerard Hopkins. $3.75 


THE GROUND I 
WALKED ON 


By GEORGE SHUSTER. The man who headed 
Hunter College from 1939 to 1959 recalls those 
exciting years, and gives his views on the edu- 
cation of women and their role in society. $4.50 


' a RS i 1 Now at your bookstore 
\£ | 6 Le FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
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Tropics teacher 


Brother Frenette instructs Seychelles 


Island students with local specimens 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 











About 100 miles off the coast of Zanzibar in the Indian 
Ocean is a chain of 92 volcanic islands called the Seychelles, 
which are — locally — believed to be the original site of 
the Garden of Eden. There, a 38-year-old Canadian, Brother 
Frenette, of the Brothers of Christian Instruction, teaches 
classes in nature study to young boys. Formerly stationed 


IVAN MASSAR JUBILEE 


After a butterfly hunt 3,000 feet above the sea, Brother Frenette 
conducts a class in biology for students from Seychelles college. 


in North Africa, Brother Frenette was sent four years ago 


to these British-owned colonies and assigned to Seychelles 
College on Mahe, the capital. Before long, Brother Frenette 
had become so enthusiastic about his tropical surroundings 
that besides using the Seychelles’ forests, mountains and 
shores for student work, he started devoting most of his 
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free time to exploring the coastal and inland waters for 
unusual marine specimens. He spends many hours swim- 
ming and sailing, has learned deep-sea fishing and skin- 
diving. In the regular college field trips and expeditions 
Brother Frenette and the boys in his biology classes have 
discovered for museums many rare plants and animals. 
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Conche and cocoanut classroom 


Students at Seychelles College have a well-equipped, 
modern biology laboratory but, since Brother Frenette’s 
arrival, they spend less and less time indoors. “Biology is 
the science of living things, and here in the Seychelles life 
is teeming all around,” Brother Frenette says. So whenever 
he can, he arranges class expeditions to observe and study 
the islands’ wide assortment of natural wonders: wild or- 
chids of endless variety, oiseau paille en queue (birds with 
a drinking straw tail) and carnivorous plants. A plant that 
always fascinates the classes is the coco-de-mer (sea cocoa- 
nut), the largest of known fruits and found only in the 
Seychelles; the coco-de-mer takes up to eight years to 
mature, it may weigh as much as eighty pounds, and is 

filled with an edible white jelly. In the college laboratory, 

Aided by his pupils, Brother Frenette digs up Brother Frenette and his young biologists carefully pre- 
an unusual plant discovered during an expedition high serve the findings from their excursions for their own use 
in the island forests. or for museum collections. To date, they have contributed 
to the British and French Museums of Natural History 

some hundred specimens of a large brown and white but- 





terfly called Euploeamitra, found only in the Seychelles. 








Field trips culminate in classroom work, where the human skeleton 
comes under study, along with plants and animals from other, less bountiful lands. 


44 ; Brother Frenette catalogs the sit 
of a mollusk found on an excurs 
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Equipped with diving and fishing gear, a boatload of young 
biologists heads for nearby Cerf Island to look for rare shells. 
Brother Frenette (LEFT) is one of the most skilled divers 

in the islands. 





* 





| With school closed for the day, Brother Frenette and 

| the college’s students join in a religious procession 

| through the streets of Mahe; 80% of the population in the 
| capital is Catholic. 





At the end of the day Brother Frenette 
| NOVEMBER, 1961 and Brother Norbert walk in the garden. 
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Rousseau’s “Spring in the Valley of the Biévre,” collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, gift of Marshall Field. 


Henri 


Rousseau 


HALF A CENTURY AGO a stocky little 
amateur painter named Henri Rous- 
seau appeared as a defendant in a 
Parisian court. He was charged with 
having helped a friend, a Monsieur 
Sauvaget, in an embezzlement scheme. 
The artist didn’t realize he had be- 
come an accessory to a crime, but 
thought he had only helped out a man 
he had known for many years. His 
lawyer tried hard to establish his in- 
nocence. In Rousseau (New York 
Graphic Society, $25.00), Jean Bou- 
ret, an art critic, quotes from the 


speech made in defense of the naive 
old man: 

“He is neither a mystic nor a mysti- 
fier but one who is mystified. He was 
once made to believe that he had been 
nominated Commander of the Legion 
of Honor and that he would be ac- 
corded an official banquet. He believed 
this just as he believed in his genius. 
. . . Only this morning he said to me: 
‘If I am condemned, it will not be an 
injustice to me, it will be a loss to art.’ 
Gentlemen, restore Rousseau to art, re- 
turn to art this exceptional being; you 
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have no right to condemn a primitive.” 

There was laughter in the court, 
when, to prove the poor man’s sim- 
plicity of mind, the lawyer displayed 
one of the artist’s pictures, Monkeys 
in the Forest, and again there was 
hilarity when, after the judge had sus- 
pended the two year jail sentence the 
artist stood up and exclaimed: “Thank 
you, thank you, Mr. President, I will 
paint your wife’s portrait.” 

Bouret could very well have 
crammed his pages with anecdotes 
that make Rousseau, the retired toll 
collector, appear foolish, deserving 
only pity. Fortunately, he resists this 
temptation and treats respectfully this 
childish little man’s untutored genius. 
Oto Mihalji-Merin takes the same atti- 
tude. In Modern Primitives: Masters 
of Naive Painting (Harry N. Abrams, 
$15.00) he says: 

“Rousseau is actually both a naive 
genius and a great artist. For a long 
time he was a hero of legend, looked 
upon as all but the originator of mod- 
ern art. But his greatness as a painter 
does not consist merely in the excel- 
lence of his visual observations; it con- 
sists also in the spirit of his visions. 
He not only anticipated much in the 
future development of modern paint- 
ing in France and elsewhere; he also 
opened new horizons to humanity.” 

The first volume, entirely devoted to 
Rousseau, and the much smaller one 
dealing with more than eighty “mod- 
ern primitives,” are useful references 
in an age when painting has become 
a popular pastime of the “lonely 
crowd.” Between Provincetown, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Carmel, California, 
there must be millions who have 
dabbled in painting at one time or 
another. Yet there is no Rousseau 
among them, and the book by Mihalji- 
Merin demonstrates that none of the 
other talented “primitives” measures 
up to this exceptional man in force 
of imagination and invention. Com- 
pared to Rousseau, Grandma Moses is 
a doodler. The little lady from an 
upstate New York farm once admitted 
with disarming frankness: “If I hadn’t 
started painting, I would have raised 
chickens.” There is hardly any notice- 
able development in the more than 
three thousand paintings she has done 
between her 76th and 101st birthday. 

By contrast, Rousseau devoted his 
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life to serious art with unparalleled 
zeal, His story can be told briefly. — 
Henri Julien Félix Rousseau was born 
in 1844 in Laval, a small city in north- 
western France, the son of a small 
hardware dealer. As a young man he 
joined the customs service. Later he 
was a soldier in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71, and after demobiliza- 
tion he worked as a minor inspector at 
a toll station on the outskirts of Paris. 
Although he has entered art history 
as “le Douanier” (to distinguish him 
from a dozen other painters named 
Rousseau), he was actually never a 
customs officer. 

From 1885 until his death 25 years 
later, he lived on a tiny pension, aug- 
mented by a few francs he earned 
teaching violin in the poor neighbor- 
hood of Paris where he lived. Now 
and then he sold a picture for a small 
sum. He was married and raised a 
family, but was never a very good 
provider. Rousseau was a dreamer, an 
eternal child, whose eagerness to paint 
might be likened to a five-year-old’s 
struggle for self-knowldege and self- 
assertion. 

But though he remained “naive” in 
most things, he matured artistically. 
There is more than an ordinary life- 
time of development between the small 
stiff landscapes and awkward “por- 
traits” he produced in the beginning, 
and The Dream (in New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art) of 1910 which 
is a tremendous achievement. He al- 
ways regretted that he was too poor 
to pay the tuition in a school where 
he might have learned the rudiments 
of his craft. He revered the art of the 
masters, but the visits to the Louvre 
could teach him little beyond telling 
him (what he must have known in- 
tuitively) that his approach had to be 
different. Asked which of the works 
in the Louvre he liked best, he said: 
“There are so many of them I forget 
the names.” When the painter Max 
Weber — who died in October at the 
age of eighty —tried to pay him a 
compliment by saying, “Monsieur 
Rousseau, your pictures seem to me 
as beautiful as those of Giotto,” the 
Douanier wanted to know who Giotto 
was. 

If the art of the past could teach 
him as little as that of his own time 
—and he lived in a fertile period 








CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


edited by Rossell Hope Robbins. 
Words and music to thirty beautiful 
medieval English carols are transcribed 
here from original 15th-century manu- 
scripts, with notations to aid the mod- 
ern carol-lover, choir, a capella chorus, 
or madrigal group. Some of the carols 
require only three voices; some are 
ideal for school chorus; each is pre- 
ceded by a brief historical introduc- 
tion. This handsome book, the perfect 
Christmas gift, contains seventeen su- 
perb illustrations by Alexander 
Dobkin. $5.00 





MODERN SACRED 
ART AND THE 
CHURCH OF ASSY 


by William S. Rubin. Can church art 
be both reverent —and revolutionary? 
On January 4, 1951, in the town of 
Angers in France, a Canon of the 
Catholic Church was giving an illus- 
trated lecture. As a slide of a crucifix 
(above) flashed upon the screen, sud- 
denly the hall exploded in tumult. 
Voices cried, “Sacrilege!” The Church 
of Notre-Dame-de-Toute-Grace in Assy, 
France is a veritable museum of mod- 
ern art—and, as a result, a storm cen- 
ter of controversy. Important as this 
controversy was to the world of art in 
general, this book is the first serious 
examination of these unusual works. 
The author takes the reader step by 
step through the church itself, describ- 
ing the architecture, the plan, and each 
controversial work of art. 45 pages of 
illustrations—many in full color. $8.75 
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which saw the rise and decline of Im- 
pressionism, Pointillism, Symbolism, 
and Fauvism — nature was a willing 
and patient teacher. Consciously, 
Rousseau had a very simple desire: 
to reproduce what he saw precisely 
and exactly as he saw it. He used what 
to him seemed to be the accurate 
equivalent of the local colors. Painting 
a portrait, he used the handle of his 
brush, as a tailor would use a tape, to 
measure his client; and to make sure 
he had the right flesh tone he would 
hold a brush dipped in pink up to the 
sitter’s face. 

All of this may appear silly. Why all 
the excitement about Henri Rousseau ? 
Because, of all the primitives, only he 
had the gift of perceiving the gestalt 
of his subject, the form underlying 
and transcending all detail. True, 
Rousseau, with his unyielding respect 
for every object in nature, wished to 
convey the sense of every tiny leaf, de- 
lineating each with the precision and 
delicacy of the art of children. But the 
difference is that he was able to re- 
assemble and re-fuse these hundreds of 
elements into a unity. In Spring in the 
Valley of the Biévre (in New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum) little prome- 
naders stroll on a suburban street. All 
visual data — the dark picket fence in 
the foreground, the railway viaduct in 
the background— are depicted as 
carefully and literally as possible, yet 
the composition is not a chaos of de- 
tail: it is firmly held together by the 
intertwining branches of young trees, 
so “unrealistically” imagined that 
they seem like dancers in a surrealist 
ballet. 

In every one of Rousseau’s canvases 
are elements which raise them high 
above folk art and the work of ama- 
teurs. Painting flowers, Rousseau first 
scrupulously arranged them in a vase, 
then painted each leaf and petal with 
minute care. He saw each flower 
singly; yet the sense of the bunch was 
never lost. There is music and drama 
in his work. He may have been a medi- 
ocre musician, and his drama is often 
ridiculous, but he knew how to orches- 
trate flowers into striking color har- 
monies, and to elevate their grandeur 
by keeping the vase and table top 
subdued. 

To music and drama he added mys- 
tery. What makes art of a human 
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creation is the transcendental ele- 
ment it embodies, an element most 
often lacking in the work of “Sunday 
painters.” But in Rousseau’s paint- 
ings, even in his renderings of people, 
which are certainly not his best pro- 
ductions, there is something uncanny. 
Take the picture of Pierre Loti, the 
novelist, made after a newspaper 
sketch: it is neither a psychological 
study nor a good likeness. But as in 
all of Rousseau’s portraits, the eyes 
burn with passionate intensity, reveal- 
ing not so much the sitter as the 
strange man who painted the canvas; 
for Rousseau, though he looked like 
any pensioned official and solid fam- 
ily man, inwardly carried a fire that 
would have consumed him had it not 
found its outlet in art. 

With the same intensity, the lions 
and tigers in his jungle pictures stare 
at us out of great, round eyes. Rous- 
seau probably never set foot outside 
France — the story that once he spent 
time in Mexican jungles as a member 
of a French expeditionary corps is 
legendary, according to Jean Bouret. 
His wild beasts are painted after 
sketches made in the Paris Zoo; his 
exotic flora were in the adjoining Bo- 
tanical Gardens; but, as always with 
Rousseau the creative imagination 
took over to produce huge tapestries 
in which every detail is linked to an- 
other with the illogical logic of a 
dream. 

In one canvas this imaginary jungle 
is in upheaval; a storm tosses the 
branches of the trees and the tall 
grasses through which a terror- 
stricken tiger skulks. In another, all 
animals are at peace in an untouched 
primordial landscape, too well ordered 
to be real. In the majority of the 
jungle scenes, however, lions and 
tigers attack the other animals of the 
forest. To us, these scenes are no more 
frightening than fairy-tales. But for 
the poet-painter Rousseau everything 
was real. When he painted this sort of 
subject, he often “scared himself” so 
much that he had to open a window in 
fear and trembling. 

Perhaps Rousseau had a gift which 
most of us lose with childhood: the 
gift not only of dreaming but also of 
fixing our visions permanently in line 
and color. Years after his death, the 
Surrealists, talking of the “omnipo- 





tence of the dream,” and of “hand. 
painted dream photographs,” claimed 
the Douanier as their father. But | 
do not think that he would have ap- 
proved of Masson and Miré, Dali and 
Tanguy. For there is something 
forced, studied, or cerebral even in 
their best works, whereas Rousseau ap- 
parently did little more than transfer 
day-dreams painstakingly onto canvas, 

Fifty-one years ago, Rousseau’s 
body was buried in a pauper’s grave 
at the Bagneux cemetery just outside 
Paris. He had been appreciated by 
Pissarro. Weber said of him: “He 
seemed a pure, almost saintly man, 
full of love, and joyous at the sight 
of the world.” Picasso, was fascinated 
by Rousseau: “The first work of the 
Douanier which I chanced to purchase 
obsessed me from the moment I saw 
it.” But the critics did not understand 











christmas creche 


A charming ten-piece ceramic Christ- 
mas crib set designed by Trina Paulus 
of Grailville’s Art Center. Molded in 
strong, sensitive lines, the figures have 
a soft terra-cotta finish, range in height 
from 4” to 8” and stand securely with- 
out support. Children will be fasci- 
nated by the tiny dove and lamb that 
can be moved from one shepherd’s 
arms to another, or placed in their 
basket. The Christ Child is also a sep- 
arate piece that can be taken from 
Mary’s lap for a closer look. Item #11; 
price: $20. 

A three-piece crib set composed of 
the figures of Mary, Joseph and Christ 
Child from the above group. Item 
#12; price: $9. 
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Did You Read? 
@ TIME (May 12) 
“The Joy of Learning”? 


. old Montessori methods turn 
out to be a showcase of nearly every 
‘new’ idea that U.S. education has 

lately discovered.” 

@ SATURDAY EVENING 

POST (Sept. 23): 
“How to Teach 3 Year Olds 
to Read”? 
“|. . through a celebrated system 
long-neglected in America: Montes- 
sori.” 


@ MARIA MONTESSORI: 
HER LIFE AND WORK 
by E. M. Standing. ($5.25)? 


“A readable introduction to this im- 


portant modern educator.” 

—America. 
(Coming in January: Mr. Standing’s 
THE MONTESSORI METHOD: A 
ee IN EDUCATION. 
3.95.) 


At any bookstore 
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A fresh and 


illuminating presentation of the 
Gospel according to John, newly 
interpreted by the eminent Do- 
minican teacher in the light of 
recent studies in psychology, 
mythology and theology. Father 
Vann’s adaptation of the gospel 
itself achieves unusual clarity, 
and his commentary richly illu- 
minates the many meanings in 
John’s thought—particularly the 
idea that life is a quest for inte- 
gration. 


The Eagles 
Word 


By Gerald Vann, O.P. 


$4.50 at all bookstores 
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him, and most spectators burst out 
laughing when they saw Rousseau’s 
work. In 1898, when he offered The 
Sleeping Gypsy (now in New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art) to his birth- 
place, Laval, for a ridiculously small 
sum the town refused it. 

Nevertheless, in 1947 his body was 
transferred from Bagneux to Laval, 
where his grave is now in the local 
park. On the occasion of the re-burial, 
Albert Sarraut, the French statesman, 
made a speech which is reprinted by 
Mr. Bouret at the end of his book. 
Sarraut recalled the lack of apprecia- 
tion that clouded the artist’s life more 
than his economic troubles: 

“His pictures attracted an ever- 
increasing mob of jokers whose hoots 
of mirth attained a climax before 
them. Poor Douanier, the hurricane of 
stupidity burst full on his head!” 

By 1947 all this had changed, how- 
ever, and Monsieur Sarraut concluded 
his speech with these words: 

“So this uneducated, self-taught 
man involuntarily succeeded in a fas- 
cinating occupation, this naturalist 
painter achieved the heights of the 
great classic style. Those who ove in- 
clined to smile at his clumsy figures, 
his comical portraits and his naive 
allegories feel themselves gradually 
won over by emotion before the soft 
grace and fresh savor of a pictorial 
harmony whose intensity acts as a 
moving revelation.” 

— ALFRED WERNER 


General 


Tue Deatu AND Lire oF GREAT AMERI- 
can Cities, by Jane Jacobs (Random 
House, $5.95), is a remarkable study of 
some of the difficulties big cities are in 
now, why they are, and what can be done 
about it. Mrs. Jacobs, an editor of Archi- 
tectural Forum, not only knows and 
loves cities — a lot of people glibly pro- 
fess to that — she understands the way 
they work and what makes a city differ- 
ent from a town, a suburb or a village. 
Mrs. Jacobs differs sharply with most 
orthodox planners whose underlying as- 
sumption seems to be that cities are bad 
and that they ought to be replaced with 
building complexes that are as much as 
possible like little towns or villages. 
These planners seem to be obsessed with 
the idea that if city dwellers had more 
grass around (the “green stretches” 
they’re always talking about) they’d be 
a lot happier and better behaved. And 
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a quarterly magazine concerned 
with those truths which alone 
can give meaning and value to 
all our living — the nature and 
the development of our spiritual 
Me .°. > 


CROSS 


AND 


CROWN 


Each issue (128 pgs.) contains 
ten articles which reveal the 
wealth and beauty of the spir- 
itual teachings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the official theologian 
of the Church. 


CROSS 


AND 


CROWN 


... has helped our Catholic laity 
to live and to work in awareness 
of the divine Guest within them. 
Its articles have assisted thou- 
sands in discovering genuine 
peace of mind and of heart. 
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. . . for more than a decade has 
cherished the ideal of being a 
kind of spiritual signpost . . . to 
show Catholics in every vocation 
how to reach the goal of spir- 
itual perfection set for us by 
God. 


4 issues a year 


$4 a year 
$7 for two years 


Through your agent or direct 
from the publishers, the B. 
Herder Book Co., 17 So. Broad- 
way, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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so they “clear slums,” blocks at a time, 
and put up huge projects (government- 
sponsored, private middle-class or lux- 
ury) including playgrounds, pleasant 
walks and inevitably, plots of grass. To 
“get the children off the streets” is a 
major motive. The fact that city streets, 
not suburban lanes, are important to city 
life, never occurs to them. It does occur 
to Mrs. Jacobs and she spends several 
chapters analyzing the uses of streets, 
sidewalks, neighborhoods and districts. 
For lively and diversified city life she 
sees four conditions necessary in every 
neighborhood: a high concentration of 
people ; a mixture of primary uses ( busi- 
ness, whether industry or commerce; 
residence; retail trade, etc.); short 
blocks; variety in the age, architecture 
and uses of buildings, with a higher per- 
centage of older ones, and new ones in- 
troduced gradually. Mrs. Jacobs also 
talks about raising children in the city 
(she has three); “fighting” City Hall 
on the street, neighborhood and district 
levels; how to handle automobiles 
(make it harder for them to get in and 
move around or else suffer domination 
by them) ; the idea of guaranteeing rents 
for the poor in existing buildings after 
they have been renovated instead of seg- 
regating them in projects that are costly, 
monumentally dull to look at and live 
in, and dangerous besides (who wants to 
walk through a deserted project at night 
or shoot up twenty floors alone in an 
automatic elevator? ). Mrs. Jacobs makes 
such good sense that it is no wonder 
she is at odds with most city planners. 
She sees things as they are, and that’s 
always an affront to those who build up 
utopian visions and then try to squeeze 
human beings into them. — 0.S. 


Tue Voice or Latin America, by Wil- 
liam Benton (Harper & Bros., $3.95), is 
a factual report on how things are in 
the twenty countries of Latin America. 
Travelling through Mexico, Central and 
South America in the spring of 1960, 
Senator Benton and Adlai Stevenson met 
with national leaders, in politics, busi- 
ness and education; they talked with 
priests, economists and social workers. 
Senator Benton’s report is written in the 
kind of hobbled style that usually serves 
to carry topical books, and his treatment 
of individual countries is cursory. He 
seems concerned mainly to show that 
the whole Latin American area has prob- 
lems common to each nation — poverty, 
illiteracy, hunger, disease, economic 
backwardness, political corruption and 
lately, signs of increasing discontent 
among the people. In discussing the need 
for land reform, urban development, in- 


dustrialization and foreign aid and the 
present threat of Communism and “Cas. 
troism” in Latin America, Senator Ben. 
ton is frank in admitting mistakes the 
United States has made, but he also 
points out the inconsistencies between 
the words and actions of Latin American 
politicians and businessmen, especially, 
He concludes with some suggestions 
about what the United States can do to 
make its Latin American -policy friend. 
lier and at the same time more realistic, 

The Senator’s book should help put 
readers abreast of conditions in a trou. 
blesome area, but it is unlikely to gen. 
erate much real interest in Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves. It isn’t imaginative 
enough for that. Usually a people are 
better approached through their litera- 
ture, art and history, than through their 
current events. Hubert Herring’s A His- 
tory of Latin America (Knopf, $10.75), 
in a new and revised edition, is one of 
the best available general histories of 
Mexico, the Caribbean, Central and 
South America. Starting with a brief sur- 
vey of the Indian, Iberian and African 
backgrounds of the continental area, 
Professor Herring proceeds to review 
the development of each country sepa- 
rately. More attention is given the larger 
and more important nations like Brazil 
and Argentina, but all are brought into 
focus without cluttering detail. 


The Golden Land, edited and trans- 
lated by Harriet de Onis (Knopf, $5.75), 
provides a more personal glimpse of the 
evolution of Latin America, from the 
days of the conquistadors to the present. 
In this new edition of an anthology of 
Latin American folklore, first published 
in 1948, Mrs. de Onis shows how the 
myths and legends of Indian, European 
and African origin were fused with the 
customs, superstitions, history and char- 
acter of the new world. Her selections 
show a people coming into being, mov- 
ing through the new land as discoverers, 
sons, creators of nations. The traditions 
which made them what they were are 
here recorded and interpreted by writers 
who were warriors, priests, historians, 
poets and storytellers. Mrs. de Onis 
prefaces each selection with brief biog- 
raphies of the authors and notes on their 
times. Particularly intriguing are the ac- 
counts of the civilizations the Spanish 
found in Latin America and then syste- 
matically destroyed. Archeologists have 
been trying for over a century to recon- 
struct, at least for the mind, the magnif- 
cent Indian culture the conquistadors 
destroyed. The Ancient Sun Kingdoms 
of the Americas, by Victor W. Von 
Hagen (World, $12.50), tells us a great 
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SPONSA REGIS 


A Spiritual Review 
for Sisters 


The only magazine published 
exclusively for Sisters, Sponsa 
Regis presents challenging 
and authoritative articles by 
outstanding writers: Thomas 
Merton, Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., 
Germain Lesage, O.M.I., John 
C. Schwarz, S.J., and many 
others. Spiritual life, the Bible, 
the liturgy, and the apostolate 
of the Sister in the modern 
world are topics regularly con- 
sidered. 


An ideal gift 


Published monthly. 
1 year $2.50 2 years $4.00 


SPONSA REGIS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 





Three Famous 


Catholic Americans 


in the first series of booklets of their kind 

by Barbara C. Jencks 

columnist for the Catholic Press. 

@ PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
STORY $1.00 
The background of the first Catholic 
American president, his early life, col- 
lege interests, together with photographs, 
speeches, human interest. 

@ DOCTOR THOMAS A. DOOLEY 
STORY 50c 
(in fourth printing) 

Warm, moving biography of “The 
Splendid American” with pictures, quo- 
tations and prayers from his files. 

@ SISTER MADELEVA STORY $1.00 
First biography to appear of the re- 
markable nun-poet-educator who _ is 
probably the best known Sister in the 
world. Quotations from her poetry and 
speeches. 

@ SPECIAL RATES FOR BOOKRACKS 
and BOOKSTORES 

ORDER TODAY from 

Famous Catholic Americans 


Box 27 
Newport, Rhode Island 





Receptionist for Catholic publisher 
with book and record store in New 
York. Editorial typing, miscellaneous 
office work. Send resumes to Box BS-1, 
JUBILEE, 377 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16. 
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deal about the daily life, political organ- 
ization, economics, art, social customs 
and religious beliefs of the Mexican Az- 
tecs, the Yucatan Mayas and the Incas 
of Peru. Von Hagen touches on the cul- 
tures that preceded these three high civi- 
lizations and cleared the way for their 
explosions of vitality. He compares their 
final stages of development with those 
of other ancient peoples : the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. A lively, well- 
documented and very readable account 
of three great peoples whose descendants 
still make up about one-third of Latin 
America. 


BLINDNESS, by Rev. Thomas J. Carroll 
(Little, Brown, $6.50). A profound study 
of the multiple and shattering effects of 
blindness, especially on those who once 
could see, and a practical handbook for 
those working with the blind, living with 
them or just meeting them socially. 
Father Carroll, founder and director of 
St. Paul’s Center in Boston, concentrates 
on the psychological, social and spiritual 
losses that blindness afflicts on the whole 
personality — the loss of physical integ- 
rity, self-esteem, financial security, con- 
fidence in the other senses and the ability 
to communicate or to enjoy — “ap- 
preciate” — art, nature or one’s own 
surroundings. Father Carroll points out 
for example that the other senses must 
be trained to operate without the sight 
to check them; they don’t “compensate” 
for blindness by becoming automatically 
more acute, a persistent myth among 
people who are not blind. In the second 
half of the book Father Carroll discusses 
the restoration of the whole personality 
of a blind person who, in a sense is newly 
born and must create an entirely new 
life. His remarks on rehabilitation are 
unsentimental, to the point, and reflect 
his many years of practical experience 
with the problems, fears and capacities 
of the blind. 


BLACK LIKE ME, by John Howard Griffin 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.50). A report, by 
a white man, on how it feels to be a 
negro in the South. Griffin used dye and 
drugs to darken the pigment of his skin; 
he shaved his head, put on old clothes 
and began his pilgrimage, first in New 
Orleans, then in Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia. He rode buses, hitchhiked, 
walked, looked for work, frequented 
“colored” water fountains, rest rooms, 
restaurants, hotels and rooming houses. 
He met white and Negro as a Negro and 
he experienced the Southern Negro’s im- 
patience, fear and humiliation. After 
five weeks of wandering Griffin went 











SPECIAL OFFER 
to JUBILEE 
READERS 
. .. this helpful book 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


FREE 


when you subscribe to 


INFORMATION 


Yes, this unusual 
new book is our 
FREE GIFT to you 
when you sub- 
scribe to Informa- 
tion Magazine! 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS, edited by Fa- 
ther Kevin Lynch, C.S.P., editor of In- 
formation, helps you understand your 
emotional, spiritual, marital, voca- 
tional and moral problems, and re- 
solve them intelligently. Includes: 


1 AM A DIVORCED CATHOLIC 

HOW EMOTIONS AFFECT YOUR MARRIAGE 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR MENTAL HEALTH 
CONFESSION FOR FALLEN AWAYS 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND AN ALCOHOLIC 
LIVING ALONE AND LIKING IT 

DO YOU SHOW ENOUGH AFFECTION? 
THEY’RE OUT TO GET ME MARRIED 

IS DAD STILL LORD OF THE HOUSE? 
EX-MENTAL PATIENT 

WE CHOSE OUR BABY 

| NEARLY LOST MY FAITH 

| LEFT THE SEMINARY 

| LEFT THE CONVENT 

ARE CATHOLICS BEING GYPPED? 

DO WE MOTHERS HAVE TIME TO PRAY? 


INFORMATION is the 
sopular, award-win- 
ing Catholic month- 
“ly... lively, plain- 
| spoken, packed with 

news and timely ar- 
ticles on the events, 
issues and trends 
you need to know 
about. 


INFORMATION 
mar * 






SEND COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE GIFT! 
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INFORMATION 
Room 592, 180 Varick St., 
New York 14, N.Y. 
YES, enter a 1 year subscription for me to 
Information at $4, and send me FREE my 
gift copy of Personal Problems. 

(0 payment enclosed [) bill me 


NAME 


STREET. 
CHY¥__._._.___.__ - JONE= SIA 
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Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congrega- 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per- 

tual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
n this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divine 
Office (Roman breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal a in 1950, is 
such that the normal American girl has no 
difficulty in fullowing it. Those who are in- 
terested in s ding their life for the glori- 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for the 
propagation of the Faith may apply for 
further information to one of the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Texas 


SCHEUT MISSIONERS 
(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 
take the OATH of 
going to the Missions 
WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- 
pan, Philippines, Indonesia, Republic 
of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 
Apostolate in parish work, traveling 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. 
ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
For information write to: 
Director of Vocations 


Box BB 
Arlington 7, Virginia 


OUR LADY OF MEPKIN 


TRAPPIST ABBEY 
Moncks Corner 


South Carolina 











The Cistercian Fathers 
Members of the Cistercian Mon- 

astery Our Lady of Dallas, in addi- 
tion to their monastic life, teach in 
secondary and higher educational 
fields. Young men who have finished 
their high school education and who 
feel they have a vocation to serve 
God in the religious life by becom- 
ing a Cistercian Father, should write 
for information to: 

Very Reverend Father Prior 

Cistercian Monastery 

Route 2, Box 1, Irving, Texas 
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home to Texas and wrote a series of 
articles about what he had seen and 
heard, felt and thought as a Negro. The 
articles were widely publicized; Griffin 
and his family were alternately shunned 
and threatened and finally were pres- 
sured into selling their house and mov- 
ing away. His report here, told in journal 
form, is, like his strange experience, 
chilling. Griffin writes poorly but what 
he has to say is so compelling it manages 
to transcend the awkwardness of his 
style. 


SyMBOL AND MyTH IN ANCIENT Poetry, 
by Herbert Musurillo, S.J. (Fordham 
University Press, $5.00), attempts “. . . 
to throw some light on the ancient poet’s 
use of image and symbol and to show 
how close in craft and imagination the 
Greek and Roman poets are to the psy- 
chological awareness of today.” Father 
Musurillo’s proposal to apply modern 
critical techniques to the classical texts 
is commendable, but his book fails in this 
purpose chiefly because its scope is un- 
manageably broad. Since he wishes to 
show how close we are to the ancients he 
ought to have shown what particular 
traits we share with them and with no 
other age, and he might better have lim- 
ited himself to detailed discussions of a 
few authors. In trying to cover too much 
of antiquity, however, he has inevitably 
forfeited the close reading, perhaps the 
most useful weapon of the modern critic. 
Consequently many of his analyses, par- 
ticularly of Greek works, tend to be 
sketchy, his judgments arbitrary and, at 
times, trivial. He calls Aeschylus’s im- 
agery, for example, “for the most part 
decorative” and says elsewhere, “the 
author of the Odyssey . . . lacks this 
serious involvement with the ultimate is- 
sues of life.” Father Musurillo also fails 
to define his terms adequately. For in- 
stance, the discussion of symbolism in 
the first chapter (Poetry and Symbolic 
Communication) is quite unclear. A 
symbol, he says, is “. . . any manipula- 
tion of the sensuous in literature . . . 
and when the term ‘symbol’ is used what 
is uppermost in one’s mind is the fur- 
ther dimension or meaning implied, es- 
pecially if it be of a philosophical or 
theological sort.” This is true enough, 
but it is far too general and vague. What 
precisely is “manipulation?” Does it 
operate differently in different poets? 
What are the limits of the “sensuous?” 
Symbolism here seems to encompass not 
only ancient and modern poetry but 
African hunting chants and Chinese 
fortune cookies. And what about myth? 
As a special mode of tradition, it too is 


surely a candidate for “manipulation,” 
Yet this book, which purports to cover 
myth as well as tradition, has no chapter 
on Ovid. For all his interest in critica] 
theory, Father Musurillo is able to show 
only that the classical poets did in fact 
use images and symbols. When he takes 
the space to consider a particular poem 
in detail Father Musurillo shows himself 
to be a perceptive scholar. The sections 
on Sophocles’ Antigone and Oedipus Ty. 
rannis, on Petronius and especially the 
two chapters on Horace are excellent. | 
wish, though, that he had displayed a 
similar concern for detail in the earlier, 
theoretical chapters, or better, that he 
had written more of the kind of straight- 
forward, thoroughgoing commentary 
which is his special forte. 
—Kevin WHITFIELD 
THE OTHER Face: Catholic Life under 
Elizabeth I, edited by Philip Caraman, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $4.95). A fasci- 
nating look at the tribulations of Catho- 
lics in sixteenth century England, as 
seen and reported by contemporaries in 
diaries, books, letters, ballads, prayers 
and government reports (e.g. the New- 
castle Corporation Accounts of 1592 list 
the expenses of drawing and quartering 
a priest; a letter from Edmund Plowden 
to Queen Elizabeth states “Your Majesty 
well knows I find no reason to swerve 
from the Catholic faith in which you 
and I were brought up.”). There are 
notes on food, clothing and social cus- 
toms, biographical data on the authors 
and people mentioned and an index of 
books. Father Caraman thus provides a 
broad picture of English religious life 
in the Elizabethan Era which would be 
hard to find elsewhere. 
— MICHELE CARAHER 
Tue NOVELIST AND THE Passion Story, 
by F. W. Dillistone (Sheed & Ward, 
$3.00). A study of Christ figures in the 
works of Faulkner, Mauriac, Melville 
and Kazantzakis. Dean Dillistone, an 
Episcopalian minister, takes as his the- 
sis that writers have depicted the re- 
ligious experiences of modern man 
either as a denial or an acceptance of 
the Passion. He believes that theologians 
have something to say about the results. 
Concentrating on A Fable, Woman of 
the Pharisees, Billy Budd znd The Greek 
Passion, he discusses for each the agon, 
the protagonist’s struggle as a comment 
on the agony of Christ. He concludes 
that no attempt to retell the Passion in 
any particular context will be success- 
ful because only Christ’s Passion itself 
reveals reality and points the way to 
final reconciliation. Still, he thinks writ- 
ers will continue to try; and it is some- 
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how fitting and, in any case, probably 
inevitable that they should. 
— Mary Zavapba 


Fiction 

Clock wiTHouT Hanps, by Carson 
McCullers (Houghton Mifflin, $4.00), is 
a novel about the people of a small town 
in Georgia during the year before the 
Supreme Court outlawed segregation in 
the public schools. As the story opens 
J. T. Malone, town pharmacist, discovers 
he has leukemia and only about a year 
to live. The Court’s decision and the 
disease, each in its own way, will bring 
inevitable death; death hangs over the 
town and is the point toward which the 
novel moves. With desegregation, a way 
of life, attitudes and dispositions long 
taken for granted but no longer tenable, 
will die. Just as Malone’s body can not 
for long live with its sickness so the old 
South can not continue to sustain segre- 
gation. 

Judge Clane, a former Congressman 
who is given so many Senator Claghorn 
qualities that he seems merely the carica- 
ture of a bigot, lives the year out nour- 
ishing dreams of restored Southern 
glory. When the Court decision comes 
he goes on the radio intending to deliver 
a harangue against it; instead he com- 
pulsively and blitheringly starts quoting 
the Gettysburg Address. Sherman, a 
blue-eyed Negro boy, tormented by his 
mixed parentage, touts his “Nigerian” 
superiority; he wants equality now, but 
even more he wants to make a gesture 
that people will notice. He is neurotic, 
mean-tempered, pathetically lonely; his 
spirit was maimed very early. Sherman 
moves into a white neighborhood, fur- 
nishes it grandly (on credit) and thus 
successfully invites mob _ violence. 
Clane’s grandson, Jester, another ado- 
lescent, is gradually working out of the 
Judge’s worn rut of thinking about the 
Negro. He tries to be a friend to Sher- 
man, to break through his distrust, or 
at least forestall his murder; he does 
not succeed. Malone, meanwhile, resists 
the idea of his approaching death, then 
tries to understand it; finally he just ac- 
cepts it. The book ends, then, in three 
kinds of death. Sherman’s is violent; 
Malone’s is peaceful; the Judge “dies” 
in senility and public ridicule. Life con- 


tinues in Jester but also in the hooli- 


gans who attacked Sherman’s house. 
Mrs. McCullers has, certainly, a lot 
more in mind than attacking segregation 
and advocating racial justice. But her 
style seems tired here and her char- 
acters are flatter than they should 
be to convey her deeper intuitions about 
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Why Not Join the Religious 
of Nazareth? 


Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 
needed for California and the Holy 


Land. 
213 West Olive Avenue 





SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY 
Would you like to serve Jesus 
in the person of the sick? For 
information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
800 No. 18th Street 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 














LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 








Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 





Works. 





FRANCISCAN MISSIONARIES OF MARY 


Dedicated to Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, bringing Christ to All Nations by Social 
Service, Medical, Educational, and Catechetical 


HOLY FAMILY NOVITIATE 
399 Fruit Hill Ave., 


North Providence, R.I. 





Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” 

As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
they go to the people in their homes and in 
public institutions; they train the laity to as- 
sist in these works and in the various activities 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Write to Vocation Directress 

1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 





Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 


Carmelite Communi- 
ty of the southwest 
dedicated to the love 
of God by following 
St. Therese’s way of 










childhood. 
Service of God in- 
Teaching, 
Nursing, Residence 


and_ school’s for 
mentally retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





Asa 
SISTER OF CHARITY 


you will carry on 
the tradition of 


Venerable 
Elizabeth Seton 


in teaching, nursing 
child-care, social work 


SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hud 
New York 71, New York 











ARO< SmZ 2O 


The SISTERS OF THE THIRD ORDER 
OF ST. FRANCIS, whose Motherhouse 
is in Peoria, Illinois, 
have for their field of 
apostolic labor the car- 
ing of the sick and 
poor in hospitals and 
teaching in schools. 
The Order operates 
11 hospitals in the 
states of Michigan, IIli- 
nois and Iowa. 
For further information write: Mistress 
of Novices, Mount Alverno Novitiate, 
2327 W. Heading Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 





If you would like to be a 
SISTER OF 
SAINT JOSEPH, 
PRAY to the Holy Spirit 


for counsel; 


TALK with your pastor 
or spiritual director; 


ASK for information. 





WRITE to: 
Vocation Director or CALL: 
Mount St. Joseph CEdar 
R.D. #1 2-8161 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


SOULS wait for you 


in our 
+ CLASSROOMS 
+ HOSPITALS 
+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need f the times 
is the will of God. 


HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
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MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Aosredites Catholic college for women, B.A., 
B.S .M, degrees. Major studies in art, bus., 
psych., dietetics, drama, guidance counseling, lib. 
arts, ‘librarianship liturg. music tech. 


arts, librarianship, liturg. music, med. tech., music 


(N.A.8.M. acer.), sciences, special ed., speech 
teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 


Master's degrees in education, psychology, li- 
brarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. Give 


date of H. S. graduation. 
REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE, 
BOX P, SCRANTON, PA. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and nationa) 
accreditation, Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary setengher education; art, music, home 

economics education. 209-acre campus in foothill- 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
@ A four-year liberal arts College for 


women 
@ fully accredited 


@ conducted by the Sisters, Servants of 


the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Address inquiries to: 
Director of Admissions, Box J 


Immaculata College, Immaculatna, 
Pennsylvania 





ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 
Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in seven fields. Glee 
Club, dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: 
baseball, basketball, tennis, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for 
catalog. 
Dir. of Adm., 587 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





EVOLVE: 
read PAX 
sporadic phenomenon 
of art & poetry 
5 issues $1 
PAX 377 Park Ave. South 
New York 16, N.Y. 








reen, society and change. The mustiness 
of old newspapers pervades the story: 
there’s too much information, argument, 
and social comment that is very close to 
propaganda — which truth doesn’t need 
and neither does art.— Oona SULLIVAN 


Catcu-22, by Joseph Heller (Simon & 
Schuster, $5.95) and The End of It, by 
Mitchell Goodman (Horizon, $4.50). 
Two first novels about war in Italy, writ- 
ten by young men who were soldiers in 
the last World War. Both attack the 
American army and violently condemn 
the brutality of war. The similarity ends 
there. 

Catch-22 is a sprawling, original work 
unlike anything previously written about 
battle or maybe anything else. Mr. Hel- 


96 


ler dispenses with an orthodox plot and 
presents instead a collection of memo- 
rable characters — all American airmen 
stationed on a small island off Italy: 
Yossarian, a sort of anti-hero, obsessed 
with the idea that he will die trying to 
stay alive; Milo Minderbinder, who 
makes a profitable business out of the 
war; PFC Wintergreen, who in some 
preposterous fashion seems to control 
the whole American army. Through 
them and others the reader moves 
through the war, not the book. Out of 
Mr. Heller’s madhouse, which is alter- 
nately funny and horrible and full of 
the staccato dialog of vulgarians, con- 
men and misfits, comes a powerful argu- 
ment against war, against the people 
who start wars and those who let them 
get away with it. It’s possible, though, 
that Heller’s mockery as well as his 
message will only be fully understood 
by those who have gone through the 
worst of a war themselves, 

The End of It, on the other hand, 
will appeal only to a reader with enough 
patience to wade through an angry story 
relentlessly pursued by the author who 
keeps changing hats and muttering to 
himself. The story is cold, devoid of 
humor and frequently unpleasant. 
Goodman’s discovery that war is hell 
was doubtless very important to him — 
it certainly made him furious; but it 
takes more than knowledge and anger 
to make a good novel. — M.R. 


THe Foxcrove Saca, by Auberon 
Waugh (Simon & Schuster, $3.95), is a 
distasteful little novel by the twenty-one- 
year-old son of satirist Evelyn Waugh. 
English critics have called Young 
Waugh a “fantastic new humorist” 
(John Betjeman), who “stands magnifi- 
cently alone” (Graham Greene), and 
one announced that this is “the most 
brilliant work by a young author that 
I have read in years” (Malcolm Mug- 
geridge). It is hard to credit their ex- 
citement or to agree with their praise. 
The story has to do with Martin Fox- 
glove, a student and then graduate of 
Cleeve, a Catholic prep school. Martin’s 
mother is a sanctimonious spider; his 
monk teachers are either bumptious or 
sadistic; his adolescent friends are, even 
for English schoolboys, more than 
usually gauche and nasty-minded. Scat- 
tered through Martin’s advance from 
schoolboy to officer in the select “Pigs” 
regiment to final ruination by a gossip 
columnist, are a bizarre insane asylum 
and a ghoulish Catholic home for the 
dying. (The author uses both to dump 
any characters he wants to clear. out of 





the plot.) Waugh calls his story a fan. 
tasy; it’s more like an adolescent’s day. 
dream of revenge on all the people who 
ever annoyed him. Young Waugh writes 
well enough, but Old Waugh is still way 
ahead in that department, too. — 0S. 


THE Frontenacs, by Frangois Mauriac 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75), is 
minor Mauriac and not especially inter- 
esting. The Frontenacs are a solid coun- 
try family in the south of France; they 
are devoted to their patrimony and to 
each other. The author works out their 
lives and imposes various destinies on 
each: the mother lives for her children; 
Yves achieves literary success; Jean- 
Louis gives up his dream of becoming 
a philosopher to work in the family 
business; José, the “child of nature,” 
dies in battle. The family’s closeness is 
one of strength and virtue. Mauriac tries 
hard to make their story seem important 
and somehow mysterious, but only his 
most devoted fans will think he succeeds. 


— MC. 
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Enrich your writing by ap- 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


amBRoOsian Chant 


348 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and Office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated buoklet, $20.00 


gregorian chane€ 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymis 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist SALVE REGINA. $7.50 


33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record—a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
og year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
i Aohey of Santo Domingo de Silos. 


33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The Office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the DIES IRAE is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
PANGE LINGUA and VEXILLA REGIS from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

5811 THE MASS A complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
banying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 

33-61 ANTIPHONS AND PSALMS Mass 
XVI, plus antiphons and psalms useful 
throughout the liturgical year. An excellent 
record that may also be used in teaching 
Gregorian chant. Ten-inch, $5 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
Enclosed is $ 





(circle numbers of items you want): 


Please add 25¢ postage on all foreign orders. 


Please send me the following 


33-84 GREGORIAN MASTERPIECES A 
selection of the most beautiful of all Gre- 
gorian chants from the liturgical year. 
$7.50 


Gelineau psalms 

These are the work of a French priest 
in developing a vernacular psalmody. 
We suggest 33-04 (in French) and GR1 
(in English) as the best and most in- 
teresting. 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (38-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music, $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasure of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodor 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries the 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 
ignored by the West, although musically 
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and liturgically it is of extreme signifi- 
cance. Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe- 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come jrom a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten inch, $5 
Polyphonic 

C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the MISSA BREVIS and 
the MISSA AD FUGAM—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare hand/jul of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten-inch, $5 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong in 
plain-chant, the record contains a short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican chant, 
a post-Reformation development for the 
singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 

33-19 SOLI DEO GLORIA Psalms, 
chorales and the Daily Office by the French 
Protestant monastic community of Taizé 
(see JUBILEE for January, 1961). ($7.50) 


Contemporary 


134 STRAVINSKY MASS This is probably 
the most unusual and forceful of contem- 
porary Masses. Completely in the modern 
musical idiom, it still bears a resemblance 
to early medieval works. The performance 
is by San Jordi Choir and the Barcelona 
Philharmonic Orchestra. $5 

5383 STRAVINSKY: THRENI (ID EST 
LAMBENTATIONES JEREMIAE PROPHETAE) Cho- 
rus and orchestra, under the direction of 
the composer, in one of the most striking 
pieces of contemporary liturgical music. 
Not every listener will like the THRENI, but 
the primitive, often harsh, harmonies and 
complex tonalities of this work will appeal 
to Stravinsky fans. $4.98 

6059 BOULANGER: PSALMS Modern 
choral and orchestral settings of the psalms 
and other liturgical works by Lili Bou- 
langer. Mile. Boulanger, who died tragi- 
cally young, was one of the most gifted 
composers working in the religious field. 
Her works are me gerry J modern but 
powerful and mystical. $4.98 


Folk musce 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the KYRIE, 
GLORIA, CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS and 
AGNUS DEI. 45 rpm, $3 

644 MAHALIA JACKSON Gospel songs, 
moving and deeply spiritual, by one of the 
greatest of the American Negro revivalist 
singers. Included are “Jesus Met the 
Woman at the Well,” “Oh Lord, is it I?” 
and “Out of the Depths.” $3.98 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and_ strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native must- 
cians. $7.50 


The Word of God 


33-37 ABRAHAM An unusual record—a 
magnificient reading from the French Jeru- 
salem Bible of the chapters of Genesis 
dealing with the life of Abraham. Inter- 
spersed are passages of commentary from 
Hebrews, the Gospels and the_ Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. 
$7.50 


JUBILEE’S BOOK SALE 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by T. Talbot Rice. A 
larye scale book of color plates of Russian 
ikonus, some famous, some relatively un- 
known, with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 

153) THE GOLDEN GOSPELS OF ECH- 
TERNACH. One of the most beautiful 
books ever printed: a long study (with 
110 full-color and black-and-white pages 
of all the illuminations) of a tenth-century 
Gospel book. Long known to only a hand- 
ful of the select, the codex upon which 
this book is based is one of the great 
artistic monuments of the early Holy 
Roman Empire. (List price, $25) 


$8.50 EACH 


131) GIOTTO, text by Jean Dominique 
Rey. Large-size, full color reproductions 
of 28 frescoes in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, depicting events in the life of St. 
Francis. (List price, $17.50) 


$5.00 EACH 


132) ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, 
photographs by Lucien Hervé; quotations 
and notes by Francois Cali; text by Ray- 
ner Heppenstall. A beautiful, graphic por- 
trayal of the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey, Le Thoronnet, in Provence. (List 
price, $15.00) 


$3.50 EACH 


133) CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART, 
by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut ; 
edited by Maurice Lavanoux. New direc- 
tions in religious art, in stone, metal, 
cloth and wood. Text and pictures show 
the widespread experimentation as arlists 
try to stay close to tradition, avoid tni- 
tation and find a living expression of the 
Church today. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermous 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quwin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’s Gospel commentary, CATENA 
AUREA. (lAst price, $7.50) 

134) THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, by T. 8. Eliot and Gevrye 
Hoellering. The complete scenario of the 
famous verse play, revised for the screen, 
about the murder of Thomas @ Becket. 
Separate prefaces by Eliot and Hoellering 
describing how the movie was put to- 
gether, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. (List price, $6.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lord by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
—_ Vann, Knox and Belloc (List price, 
4.00) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemani, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $3.50) ° 


101) PIO NONO, by E. E. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not 
had since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Na- 
poleon, the Liberal-Catholics and _ the 
Ultramontanes are the people with whom 
Pio Nono had to deal in trying to work 
out his concept of an embattled Church 
in the hostile nineteenth century. (List 
price, $4) 


126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour of the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Cister- 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 


136) MAZZINI AND THE SECRET SO- 
CIETIES, by E. E. Y. Hales. The story 
of the decisive early years of the romantic 
revolutionary whose ideas sparked the 
Italian uprising of 1848. (List price, $4.95) 


137) DOCTOR RABELAIS, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. A friendly critique of 
the fast-talking, high tempered, slightly 
alcoholic Renaissance friar who was at 
times so amusing he had a wit named 
after him. (List price, $4.00) 

147) THE CARAVELS OF CHRIST, by 
Gilbert Renauld. The epic story of the dar- 
ing Portuguese navigators, who, with their 
priests, explored Africa and the far East 
and brought about at least the partial con- 
version of these areas. (List price, $5) 


148) EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
by Peter Bamm. An unusual travel book: 


the author retraces the footsteps of the 
Apostles and the first Christians, covering 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
(List price, $4.50) 

150) A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. One of New- 
man’s greatest works, in which he explores 
the nature of faith, in terms of inference 
and assent. (List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Péguy. The 
great French writer's major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 

128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinity and Resurrection. A 
famous work. (List price, $8.75) 

129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


130) ONCE TO SINAIT, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 


138) GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
by Maisie Ward. A long, thorough and 
affectionate biography of the exuberant 
English journalist, wit and thinker, richly 
documented and interpreted by a long time 
friend and admirer. (List price, $3.00) 


139) THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Has 
Urs _ von Balthasar. The famous Swiss 
theologian quickly gets past sentiment 
and concentrates on the saint’s “engaged” 
theology which, he says, helps bridge the 
gap between the God of the philosophers 
aud the God of the ancient and the simple. 
(List price, $8.50) 


142) COVENTRY PATMORE, by E. J. 
Oliver. A measured biography of the ninc- 
teenth-century lyric and mystical poet. 
prose writer and celebrator of the joys 
of marriage. (List price, ($4.00) 


143) GOD’S FRONTIER, by José Martin 
Descalzo. An unusual novel about the 
miracles performed by a young workman 
in a drought-scourged Spanish town. The 
author, a priest, has won several literary 
prizes in Spain. (List price, $8.95) 


146) MEDIEVAL MYSTICAL TRADI- 
TION, by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. An 
exceptional’ essay on mystical theology, 
which starts with the early Spanish mys- 
tics, discusses at length the Victorines, St. 
Bonaventure, the erman and Flemish 
mystics and concludes with St. John of the 
Cross. (List price, $2.75) 


151) THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS, 
by Thomas Pakenham. A hair-raising re- 
port by a member of a famous English 
Catholic family of his search for the leg- 
cnudary mountain “hee of the royal Chris- 
tian princes of Abyssinia. (List price, $4) 


152) QUARTET IN HEAVEN, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. Four saints — Catherine of 
Genoa, Rose of Lima, Cornelia Connelly 
and Thérése of Lisiewx—re-exramined by 
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‘a brilliant English novelist. (List price, 
$2.75) é ~_ 


$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geof. 
frey Graystone, S.M. An introduction 
the scrolls and their limes, by an Engl 
biblical scholar whose writing is clear q; 
dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIB 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Ho 
Scripture by’ one of France’s most 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


141) ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS, tra 
lated by Cecily Hastings and Geor 
Lamb. A collection of the “raypicke 
priest’s speeches (gathered by L. C. Re 
land) revealing his work among the 
destitute and homeless of Paris, his age 
sault against the conscience of the world 
oy aad wrath of love.” (List price, 


144) THE BEGINNING OF THE ENG. 
LISH REFORMATION, by Hugh Rose 
Williamson. A_ brief, cogent discussion of 
the complex a that often obscured’ 
the central religious dispute at the owtset’ 
of Christendom’s break-up in England,” 
(List price, $2.50) j 


$1.00 EACH 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francoig 
Mauriac. Six speeches delivered at varioug 
times during the last 80 years, which offer ® 
profoundly stimulating ideas on _ such 
themes as the earthly hope of Christians, 

the nature of anguish, and the future of 
Christian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by 
Ronald Knox. Monsignor Knox's account | 
of his doing of the Bible into English, | 
With great wit and erudition, he sets” 
Jorth his own theortes of translation and” 
answers some of the more note-worthy 
criticisms. (List price, $2) 

123) CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM, 
A symposium, not only on Christianity | 
and its relationship to man’s _ liberty 
(which the authors say is being restricted 
ere) but Orthodoxy, Islam and™ 
Hinduism and their relation to it. Gustave’ 
Thibon and Daniel-Rops are among the™ 
essayists. 


154) THE EARLY VICARS APOSTOLIC © 
OF ENGLAND: 1685-1750, by Dom Basil 
Hemphill, O.S.B. A history of the “emer- 7 
gency bishops” who guided the Church in 
England during a time when the persecu- 
tion of Catholics was mostly economic, — 
Catholic life was carried on virtually im 7 
catacombs and the country was, for all in- 7 
tents, mission territory. (List price, $3.00) 


155) BROTHER NICHOLAS, by George © 
Lamb. A chatty (English style) biography 
of a fifteenth century Swiss saint: lawyer, 
judge, father of ten children, who at last 
became a holy hermit of the hills. (List 
price, $2.50) 


156) FRANCE PAGAN?, by Maisie Ward. © 
A wonderful book about Abbé Godin and 

his Mission of Paris, the Young Christian 
Workers and worker priests of France, 
written in the bright green days when @ | 
new life jor the Church in France seemed 
just around the corner. (List price, $8.00) 


157) BYZANTINE SACRED ART, by 

Constantine Cavarnos. A compilation of 

the writings of Fotis Kontoglous, the fa- 

mous contemporary Greek ikon painter, 
winner of the 1961 Catholic Art Associa- 
tion award. Besides the chapters on the 
history and spirit of ikonography there és 
much related information on Byzantine 
architecture and psalmody Illustrated. 

(List price, $3.00) 
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Note: this list valid November, 1961 
only. Please do not order from out- 
dated lists. 
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